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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, illustrated by Original Documents. By | 
F.von Raumer. ‘Translated from the Ger-| 
man. 2vols.12mo. London, 1835. Murray. | 

Tue industry of M. von Raumer among the! 
manuscripts of the Paris Library, during a re- 
sidence of only five months in that city, has 
produced this curious and valuable collection of | 
historical illustrations. It proves, what we) 
have so often stated, that even in the most | 
noted public places there are endless heaps of 
documents never yet consulted, which would 
relieve history of many of its fictions and mis- 
representations; and afford us much nearer 
approaches to truth than we have been hitherto 
accustomed to receive under that title. Like 
Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. Lemon, and other zealous 
explorers in our own country, M. von Raumer 
has done great service to literature by devoting 
himself so earnestly and so successfully to these 
inquiries; and his present work is, indeed, one 
of uncommon interest. The persons it de. 
scribes, and the events to which it chiefly re- 
lates, have all occupied the attention of the 
world for generations that have since passed ; 
and it is one of the great charms of this 
species of publication to find new and correct 
lights thrown upon characters and circumstances 
which have been wrapt in mystery, or misun- 
derstood, until such revelations were sought out 
and promulgated by industry and skill pos- 
sessed by but few, and those contented to reap 
this humble order of praise rather than pretend 
to “ the sublime” of their far inferior contem- 
poraries. 

The information contained in these pages is 
not only striking, but entertaining; and we 
read the book throughout as we would read one 
of mere amusement. The pictures of manners, 
the nature of many of the incidents, and the 
frequently quaint and peculiar style of the 
narrations, combine to form a very delightful 
whole; of which we shall endeavour to give 
some taste by a few selections. 

The author has embodied" the results of his 
researches in the shape of letters, as best cal- 
culated for their unconnected material; the 
task of weaving them into regular history being 
likely to lead to much diffuseness and loss of 
time. Thus we move from Madrid to Paris, 
from France to England, from court to court, 
and from camp to camp, just as the subject 
arises; and Germans, Spaniards, Italians, 
French, English, popes, kings, electors, 
Princes, conspirators, soldiers, &c. &c. figure 
on the shifting canvass in every variety of 
action and costume. The account of the 
famous anabaptists in Munster is a fair ex- 
ample: we quote it. 

“In the 99th volume of the MSS. of Dupuy, 
there is a contemporary letter in the Italian 

guage respecting their proceedings at Mun- 
ster, which appears to me worthy of publica- 
tion. Although Munster (the letter states) 

's surrounded by the besieging forces of several 

Princes, the Anabaptists defend themselves with 





obstinacy, and their sect increases day by day 
in Flanders, Holland, Friesland, and Saxony, 
in the neighbourhood of Cologne, nay, in all 
Germany, after such fashion that we must fear 
the greatest disturbance and revolt. Some 
eight days after the city was invested, their 
prophet for the time being (a tailor by trade), 
John of Leyden, declared that he had a com- 
mission from heaven to be king of Israel and 
of righteousness, and to reign after the fashion 
of King David. At the same time, another 
Anabaptist, John of Warendorf, came for- 
ward, and declared, God had commanded him 
to be prophet in the room of John of Leyden ; 
and as such, he predicted that John should go 
forth with an army, destroy and root out all 
other kings, princes, and authorities without 
mercy, but reign himself over the whole world. 
Accordingly, the new king began his sove- 
reignty, appointed his chancellor, marshal, 
chamberlain, council, and every usual append- 
age to a court; kept a table on a large scale, 
and, out of his eight wives, selected one from 
Holland (the widow of a prophet who had 
fallen in battle) as his queen; who immediately 
provided herself with an extraordinary attend- 
ance of courtiers. Both, and in like manner 
their attendants, dressed themselves in silks 
and costly stuffs, mostly taken from the 
churches and the clergy. When the king rides 
out, he wears a suit of silver tissue, slashed, 
and lined with crimson, which is held together 
with buckles of gold. At his right hand, a 
page bears the Bible; at his left, another 
carries the sword. One of these two is a son 
of the Bishop of Munster. The king’s head is 
adorned with a triple crown of gold, richly 
ornamented; round his neck hangs a golden 
chain, to which a remarkable piece of mag- 
nificence is attached. It represents, namely, 
the terrestrial globe, over which a small cross 
of gold is suspended; near this are to be seen 
two swords, one of gold, the other of silver, 
and this inscription — ‘* King of Righteousness 
over the whole world.’ The queen wears a 
similar ornament. For the purpose of au- 
diences a great scaffold is erected in the mar- 
ket-place, on which the king takes his place. 
Two steps downward at his feet stand the 
councillors. Whosoever makes any suit, kneels 
three times, and then prostrates himself in 
order to make his address. At the reception of 
the Holy Sacrament about 4200 persons seated 
themselves at table in the great square of the 
cathedral, and were served with three kinds of 
food. The king and queen partook of certain 
hard baked pastry of flour, which they broke 
and distributed with these words —‘ Take and 
eat, and proclaim the death of the Lord.’ In 
like manner they dealt with the wine, and the 
company passed on what they received, saying, 
‘ Brother (or sister), take and eat, and so as 
Christ has given himself for me, will I give 
myself for you, and so as this bread is baked of 
many different grains, and this wine is pressed 
from many different berries, so are we all as- 
sembled and bound together.’ Hereupon fol- 
lowed certain prayers and laudatory psalms. 





The feast over, the king asked aloud whether 
all were ready to do the will of the Father, and 
to suffer for him? All cried out, Yea, Yea! 
The new prophet then took up the word, say- 
ing, ‘ His majesty has command from God to 
send some of you forth to proclaim these won- 
ders.’ ‘ The command of God (continued now 
a younger prophet) goes to this, that his ma- 
jesty must send deputies to the four towns of 
the realm. He read out accordingly the names 
of those appointed to the mission ; six for 
Hassenbroek, five for Warendorf, eight for 
Coesfeldt, and others for Soest. To every one 
the king gave a golden florin of his own 
coinage, and of the value of nine florins. The 
same evening they all started on their journey, 
and cried out every where with a loud voice, 
* Mend yourselves and do penance, the time is 
short and the Father merciful; the axe is laid 
to the root, and ye shall perish like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, unless ye believe.’ Wherever the 
authorities caused these men to be brought 
before them, they cast their mantle on the 
ground, laid upon it one of their gold florins, 
and said, ‘ We are sent by the Father to pro. 
claim the peace of God.’ If the inhabitants 
refused to admit, at their exhortation, a com- 
munity of goods, these men bitterly reviled 
them, and said that the refusal was a contempt 
of their mission. Some of their preachers have 
been taken, some of whom of their own accord, 
and others compelled by torture, have given in- 
formation as to the fortifications of the town, 
and also have made disclosures as to their doc- 
trine: according to the witness of the scrip. 
tures and all the prophets, those are righteous 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness with 
all their might, and are ready to die for it. 
Now, however, righteousness has not been 
preached to the people, and of four prophets 
two only are righteous, David and the Father ; 
and two unrighteous, the pope, and Luther 
worse than the pope. If they are asked how 
they would shew their righteousness, since, 
against their own word, they have driven forth 
so many innocent persons from Munster, and 
laid hands on their goods, their wives, and 
children? they answer, ‘ Ye understand, in- 
deed, to judge the face of heaven, but not the 
time. The time is come when the meek and 
the pious shall possess the earth, even as the 
goods of the Egyptians were once made over to 
the people of Israel.’ Every one has in Mun. 
ster from six to eight wives, with whom he 
lives till they become pregnant. Girls above 
the age of twelve are compelled to marry. 
Men, who fail to live according to their duty 
with their wives, are beheaded; even the old 
women seek out husbands, who are compelled to 
look after and provide for them. The Ana- 
baptists destroy churches and cloisters; for such 
are, in their creed, only the market-places of 
Baal. They hold that without prophets it is 
impossible to understand the scriptures ; they 
reject the emperor and all superior authorities, 
except God; they wish to put to death all 
sovereigns, on account of their unrighteousness ; 
they apply many texts of scripture relating to 
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our Saviour to their king, who occasionally, 
when he considers people to have offended, 
strikes off their heads.” 

The following refers to a singularly abund- 
ant store of historical records :— 

“ Among the richest and as yet almost un- 
explored sources for the history of the 16th 
century, is to be reckoned the collection of 
documents left by Cardinal Granvelle, and 
which are now deposited at Besangon, to the 
amount of eighty-four folio volumes. The 
learned librarian of that place has the intention 
of editing the most remarkable of them in 
twelve octavo volumes. They consist of twenty- 
four vols. memoirs, collectanea, letters, state 
manuscripts, &c., Granvelle. Eight of Moril- 
lon. Seven of Hoppers. One of the Embassy 
of St. Maurice in France. Five of Renard. 
Eight of Chantonnay. Eight of Champagnay. 
Three of Belfontaine. Two of Vergey. Two 
vols. for the Histery of Richelieu. Four 
Treaties of Peace and Compacts. One, Charles 
V. and Philip 2d’s Itinerarium by Vandenesse. 
A faithful summary of these MSS. prepared 
by the Abbé Boyzot of St. Vincent, is in the 
Royal Library at Paris. MSS. G. M. fourteen, 
two great vols. in folio.” 

Our author avails himself of Vandenesse’s 
 Itinerarium,” and extracts some interesting 
things from it; but we pass forward to the 
reports concerning Germany, furnished to his 
government by Badoer, a Venetian, in 1558. 

‘** The public buildings and the palaces of the 
princes in Germany are great and striking to 
the eye, but not magnificent in respect either 
of material or workmanship ; the churches are 
larger in proportion, and so adorned and de- 
corated, that they surpass those of Italy; the 
streets are long, broad, straight, and paved, 
yet. so far incommodious, in that the kennels 
are in the centre. In almost all the numerous 
and extensive public places are fountains, which 
contribute to convenience and beauty. The soil 
is fruitful, and produces in superfluity of every 
thing for the use of man, yet I must speak of 
their victuals as coarse. No where are more 
artisans of all kinds to be found, and among 
them the smiths are particularly distinguished 
and dexterous ;.silken. wares, however, good hats, 
and some other articles of manufacture, are 
deficient. Therichest merchants dwell in Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg, Ulm, and Strasburg, such 
as the Fuggers,.the Balzers, &c.; these drive 
a great trade, and conduct the greatest trans- 
actions in money and exchanges with kings 
and princes. In every great town there take 
place annually two or three fairs ; among these, 
the most famous is that of Frankfort, where 
people appear from all parts of Germany, from 
England, France, Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
Russia. Many towns are free of the empire, 
some for great services rendered to. the Em- 
peror, some for money which they have paid 
to the princes, some through their own exer- 
tions in shaking off the tyranny of their mas- 
ters, some by alliance with other powers, who, 
like themselves, were attached to liberty. In 
reverse of this, some have lost. their liberty 
through bad measures of government, or the 
superior power of their neighbours. Upon the 
whole, the form of their government is popular, 
yet there are many differences in respect of 
persons, number, consideration, duration, and 
kind, in the constitution of the magistracies 
and councils; so much is clear, that neither 
the qualification of the individuals, nor the 
adoption of a particular number, nor any other 
forms considered by themselves, would be sufti- 
cient to make their affairs prosper, but they 
manifest, all the while, the greatest solicitude 





for their liberties. Whence also arise their 
alliances among the towns, or with individual 
princes. One cannot do otherwise, with respect 
to their criminal justice, than blame their tor- 
tures and cruel modes of capital punishment. We 
should be compelled even to censure the autho- 
rities as cruel and hard-hearted, if they did 
not allege in their excuse that the criminals 
of their nation have no fear of death in itself, 
but only of its manner and kind. Besides the 
general code of the empire, every city has its 
peculiar code, and, failing both these, they fall 
baek upon the mere universal rules of law,— 
those, for example, of Saxony; and maintain 
that such perfect order is established in this 
matter, that they require no extraneous aid 
from the laws of any foreign community. Upon 
the whole, the Germans have a national in- 
clination for law and justice, are little disposed 
to covet the goods of others, and are prompt 
to keeping private compacts. They appear to 
be of resolute courage, but are rather to be 
called daring, and fling themselves sometimes 
almost with the recklessness of brutes into 
open dangers, and sometimes again avoid such 
from fear. They eat much, and drink more, on 
account of which the German, when he is mo- 
derate, is immediately pronounced to be sick. 
The men are cold in love affairs, hot in quar- 
rels ; the women discreet and modest. Covet- 
ousness is frequently considered in the light of 
activity in business rather than as any thing 
disgraceful. Their dress, on which neither 
men nor women spend much, is of humble 
guise and ill-fitted, but decent. Every appear- 
ance of slavery, the slightest attempt to dis- 
parage or prejudice their liverties, is insupport- 
able to them. Out of discretion, no simple 
citizen is accustomed to ride in the town; this 
is left to the nobles, or to the old and sick, or 
such as are in public employments. For alittle 
matter they fall into anger, draw swords, and 
shed blood ; but even as soon do they become 
quiet upon a peaceful summons, and drown their 
wrath in cups of wine. In converse they speak 
their mind without reflection — not always, it 
is true, with great courtesy, but without useless 
words. Towards strangers they are often rough, 
and, in some other respects, exhibit themselves 
as barbarians and inhabitants of a cold country, 
from which it follows that they are the less 
adapted for intellectual pursuits and develop. 
ment of the understanding ; for which reason 
also they by preference addict themselves to 
works of manual skill, &c. The Elector Au- 
gustus of Saxony knows nothing, and chooses 
to know nothing of war; he goes every day, 
yea, it is said, even on nights by torchlight, to 
the chase, and is also beyond measure addicted 
to women. Of the Dukes of Pomerania, little 
is to be said; they are weak, and have never 
put themselves forward. The Duke Albert of 
Prussia, of the House of Brandenburgh, is a 
man of great bravery, who has, against the will 
of the emperor and king of the Romans, robbed 
the great master of the Teutonic order of all 
power, and made war with effect upon the men 
of Livonia, because they had sent back his am- 
bassadors. The Duke Albert IV. of Bavaria 
has never done any thing remarkable, and is 
only fit for music, drinking, and gaming. The 
emperor has, as such, about 2000 florins revenue, 
which, for the most part, he receives by contri- 
butions of 50, 100, and 200 florins, from the 
cities and states of the empire. Besides this, 
he receives something for his helmet, as it is 
called, his sword, his horse, &c. &c. It is in- 
credible, and. yet true, that the empire, as such, 
possesses not a florin of revenue. After the 
victory over John Frederick and the Landgrave 





of Hesse, the emperor made a proposition to 
the Diet, that an imperial contribution should 
be levied for imperial charges, and a treasure 
set on foot ; but the business went no further, 
the states fearing that the emperor and the 
king of the Romans might apply the proceeds 
to their own advantage, or even to the raising 
war against the states themselves. The pay. 
ment of the members of the imperial chamber 
is almost the only expense to which the empire 
is subject ; and only on extraordinary occasions 
(that, for example, of a Turkish war) is a con. 
tribution levied, and paid into the military 
chest. The Emperor Charles is of the middle 
size, well grown, and of dignified appearance, 
A broad forehead, blue eyes, expressing much 
intellect, aquiline nose, fair skin, the under 
jaw long and broad, on account of which the 
teeth do not shut well, and the last words of 
his discourses are the less intelligible. His 
front teeth are few and jagged; his beard 
short and grey. His temperament is phleg. 
matic, with melancholy at the bottom. The 
gout has often severely attacked him in the 
hands, feet, and shoulders ; but more severely 
ten years since than at the time when he deter. 
mined to retire to the cloister of St. Justus, 
In all his discourses and dealings the emperor 
shewed the greatest veneration for the Catholic 
belief. He heard mass every day ; was regular 
at prayers and preaching, caused the Bible wo 
be read to him, communicated four times in 
the year, gave great alms to the poor, and was 
wont, before he started on his journeys to Spain, 
often. to hold a crucifix in his hand. In the 
perilous time of the Smalcaldic league, he was 
seen praying on his: knees at midnight beforea 
crucifix ; and, another time, he suggested to 
the Nuncio not to release the persons of his 
court, without very satisfactory reasons, from 
the obligations imposed by the church—for in- 
stance, in the matter of fasts. The emperor 
has been always a strong man, and one who 
required variety and high seasoning in his food; 
he never kept himself within restraint, when 
he fell in with women, whether of the higher 
or lower classes. According to the report of 
his courtiers, he was little inclined to make 
presents; and it is told of him, as an instance 
of his penuriousness, that he caused only 10) 
gold crowns to be paid to the soldier who 
brought him the coat of mail and glove of the 
King of France, his prisoner. Moreover, every 
soldier who swam the Elbe, before the battle 
of Muhlberg, received a new suit of clothes 
and four crowns, which many considered too 
little.” 

Our next quotation is still more picturesque, 
and describes the famous diet of Ratisbon, 
1630, held by the Emperor Ferdinand IL, on 
the landing of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. 
It is from an eye-witness, and exceedingly 
graphic. . 

“ The Emperor Ferdinand II. arrived on 
Wednesday, June 19, 1630, at three of the 
afternoon, in Ratisbon. Full two hours sooner, 
commenced the procession of baggage waggons, 
and the lower class of people attached to the 
court, till at last arrived the German and Hun- 
garian carriages of state. With them came 
many horsemen, chiefly Hungarian, on white 
horses, with manes, tails, and feet painted red. 
The riders wore long coats of red or blue cloth, 
fitted close to the body, and fastened in front 
with buttons and cords, under which appeared 
a vest of damask, velvet, or satin. Their boots 
were of red and yellow morocco, and the spurs 
fastened to the sole ; the fur caps not turned up, 
with a long feather standing straight, a quiver 
hanging over the shoulder, a sabre with a silver 
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guarded hilt, and no other arms. After fol- 
Jowed the carriage of the King of Hungary, 
drawn by six bay horses, postilion, coachman, 
halberdiers, and servants with heads bare, with 
cinuamon-coloured coats turned up with red 
velvet. The pages rode at the side, only one 
standing behind each carriage. Prince Ferdi- 
nand is about twenty-two years of age, slender, 
a long, lean visage, the lips thick, no beard, 
hair black, cut short to the head, with two 
locks, after the Spanish fashion, on the temples ; 
dressed, after the Italian fashion, in gold stuff 
with a dark ground. At the right hand door 
of the carriage was the first intendant of the 
household; in front the first chamberlain. 
Next came the emperor’s carriage, four-cor- 
nered, open, resting on four pillars, the roof of 
red leather, lined with red velvet, and drawn 
by six horses. The guard and household bare- 
headed on foot, the pages on horseback. The 
emperor sat forwards, and opposite to him the 
empress. Both dressed in the Italian fashion, 
in a kind of silver stuff with a blue ground and 
gold trimming. He bears the appearance of a 
man of fifty-five years, of very moderate sta- 
ture, short beard, hair red mingled with gray, 
and somewhat hanging down in the German 
fashion. ‘The Empress Eleanor, born Princess 
of Mantua, is thirty-five years old, fresh, cheer- 
ful, full countenance, black eyes ; hands, teeth, 
and complexion, all excellent. ‘The emperor’s 
daughters, whose carriage followed, are large, 
well grown, seventeen—eighteen years old, 
white skin and white hair, after the German 
fashion. The eldest, Anna Maria, is some- 
what browner than the younger, Cecilia Renata. 
Eighty horsemen followed their carriage on 
white horses, and another troop of light horse- 
men, who had more the appearance of soldiers 
than of gentlemen. The Lutheran magistracy 
of the city went out to meet the emperor, 
dressed in black silk and short German coats, 
gold chains round the neck, and swords at the 
side. Six of them carried a yellow baldaquin, 
in the centre of which was to be seen the im- 
perial eagle. The emperor would not, how- 
ever, make use of it, either because it rained, 
or because no elector was there to accompany 
him, as was his due. Yet he staid for a while 
between the two portals of the great gate of 
Austria, partly to be there received by them, 
and partly to listen to the music stationed hard 
by, which struck up when the cannons of the 
city ceased to fire. The armed burghers formed 
two ranks in the street, and it was forbidden to 
fire off a musket on pain of death. In addition 
to many decorations of honour with which the 
streets were adorned, triumphal arches had 
been erected. The devisers of one of them had 
availed themselves of the three crowns of the 
emperor, with the inscriptions, legitime certan- 
tibus, and mihi unicé erit. These three crowns 
of Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, are also 
to be found on the halberds or partisans of the 
body-guard. On the second arch was repre- 
sented a great imperial eagle, which also bore 
om its breast the Austro- Burgundian arms. 
The inscription related to the emperor’s recep- 
ton. The electors also came into the city in 
good order and pomp, at the head of their men. 
First, Maximilian of Bavaria, about fifty-five 
years old, his head pretty bald, his beard 
fuller, but red and grizzled. He is a very 
plous and moderate prince, of good know- 
“dge in painting and sculpture ; works himself 
In these arts, and speaks, besides German, 
ltalian, Spanish, French, Latin, Hungarian, 
and Sclavonic. The elector, Ferdinand of Co- 
, is about fifty, but has as fresh and full 


hair is still black, and he is not so low of| speak with warm praise—the tales are national, 


stature as his brother the Elector of Bavaria. 
He wears an under vest of damask or light 
velvet, and over that a mantle of damask or 
strong taffety. Every elector attended the au- 
dience of the emperor. The Elector of Treves 
proceeded from his residence opposite the Lu- 
theran church to the great place, past the 
palace of the King of the Romans. At the 
head of his procession went twenty persons of 
the nobility, or otherwise of distinction, with 
heads covered; next the body guard in hoque- 
tons or cassocks, part dressed walloon fashion, 
in dove-coloured and embroidered coats and 
mantles. Six pages wore stockings half turned 
down, coats of velvet broidered with gold, of 
the colour of the dead rose leaf, and satin hose 
of the same colour. The carriage, built walloon 
fashion, was of black leather without, and red 
within, studded with gold nails; the seats of 
red velvet, and the front curtain of red satin. 
The gentlemen were dressed in the old French 
or walloon fashion. The spiritual electors as- 
sert precedence over the lay; on which account 
the Elector of Mentz, although he arrived only 
on the 25th, received an audience of the em- 
peror so early as eight o'clock the next morning. 
He had twenty or thirty gentlemen with him, 
dressed for the most part in the French fashion, 
but very warmly for the season, in heavy stuffs, 
strongly broidered with gold. The following 
of the Elector of Cologne is less than that of 
his brother the Elector of Bavaria, but he him- 
self shews more urbanity and courtesy. Lodg- 
ings for five hundred persons are bespoke for 
him, and it is reckoned that he will spend 
400,000 crowns if the diet last till September. 
His pages wear black velvet cassocks (roupilles), 
embroidered in blue and white; blue silk hose, 
embroidered in like manner; brown mantles, 
turned up with blue, and laced. He has a 
body guard, the half of which is dressed Switzer 
fashion, with blue and white pads, open worked 
stockings, coats of black velvet, mantles of black 
cloth turned up with blue velvet, and adorned 
with blue satin. The mounted body guard has 
longer coats, ornamented in the same manner, 
and carry a partisan, or hooked battle-axe, in 
the shape of a tongue, or a knife. The car- 
riages are of black leather, lined with black 
velvet.” 


(To be continued. ] 


The Wars of Montrose: a Series of Tales. 
By James Hogg, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1835. Cochrane. 

THE wars of Montrose! What a world of 

romantic adventure—- of hair-breadth escapes 

—of men 

** Who sleep the head upon the sword 
The fever’d hand must grasp in waking.” 

Hogg has taken this up in a manner pe- 
culiarly his own. It is curious to observe the 
strange mixture of power and pathos, blended 
with the ludicrous, and not unfrequently with 
the absurd. Still the union of these makes the 
real, and their reality makes the charm of 
Hogg’s narratives. A thousand critical rules 
may be applied, but to none of them do they 
conform ; a thousand faults may be discovered, 
and a thousand improvements suggested, yet 
we doubt whether ‘* the improving system ” 
would answer. They would lose what is now 
so characteristic. His stories could have been 
written in, and of, no other country than Scot- 
land—they could have been written by no other 
person than himself. Neither can any one deny 
the fact that they are exceedingly readable ;— 
he always contrives to carry us on with him! 








appearance as if he were only forty. His 


to the end, Of the present collection we can 


picturesque, and animated: mixed with these 
|are snatches equally pathetic. We need only 
|refer to Colonel Sibbald’s letter; but we will 
| extract it, as it tells its own story. 

| ‘* All men were astonished when Colonel 
| Sibbald deserted Montrose : they blamed Argyle 
and the Earl of Loudon for having bribed him. 
Alas! they knew little of that brave officer’s 
heart! The highest command and the high- 
est titles the Whigs could have bestowed would 
not have moved him to have deserted his 
general, who trusted him as his own right 
hand. Yet, desert him he did, and for nothing 
more than the love of a maid—that enthusi- 
astic reformer, Mary Bewly. It was a special 
messenger, who was sent to him at Strath. 
Bogie, with letters from his mother, sisters, 
and Miss Bewly, that drew him off from 
his regiment in the royal army at that time, 
and brought him home, where he was privately 
married. The same messenger brought letters 
also from Lady Susan Maylove to Sir William 
Rollock,—but how different was their import ! 
These last were filled with devotion to the 
cause of royalty, and tended to spirit her hero 
up in the cause he had espoused ; while Sib- 
bald’s letters were filled with reproaches for his 
desertion of the cause of the reformed religion, 
in which he was brought up. Mary’s letters 
(part of which I have seen) were filled with most 
| vehement expressions on the side of the cove- 
nanting party. She conjured her lover to re- 
nounce the cause of popery and tyranny, which 
went always hand in hand; without which she 
vowed to renounce him. The following letter 
from the colonel to Mary seems worthy of being 
preserved. 

* Airlee, October 27, 1645. 

‘Dearest Mary,—For your love I have 
done a deed which I fear I will repent as long 
as I live. I have no doubt that your religious 
tenets are right, and I love them for your sake ; 
but it was never tenets that I troubled my head 
much about. You have caused me to forsake a 
man whom I loved and revered —the most 
noble, the most generous, and the most valiant 
of men. The most consummate hero in my 
estimation. Ah! Mary, if you but knew him 
half as well as I know him, you never would 
have insisted on our parting until death parted 
us; and but for you we never had. Well, 
dearest Mary, for your sake J have done it, and 
for that reason you owe me a portion of love 
ten times doubled ; for indeed I am not happy. 
I would have liked to have lived and died with 
my brave general, and but for you I had done 
it. But you have seduced me, not I you, and 
now I am despised by both parties. Remain 
with Mrs. Ferguson until I return. Love to 
Jane. Your unhappy Ws. SrpBarp.’ 

** From this period, in spite of all my re- 
searches, I lose sight of Colonel Sibbald ; but 
it is manifest that he had again joined his 
noble commander, as he was taken and brought 
to the scaffold along with him. He was by 
both friends and foes accounted a hero of the 
first rank. Mary Bewly did not survive his 
death many days, but broke her heart and died 
with a baby at her breast in the house of Mrs. 
Ferguson of Linglee.” 

We must also mention the love passage in 
the Baillie’s early youth. Hogg has managed 
this incident with a fine vein of poetical colour. 
ing, flowing over the whole situation. We 
shall conclude with a romantic tale of the High- 
lands; at least as much of the story as our 
limits will permit. 

“ This being a hard pill to swallow, Edir- 
dale, by the advice of his chieftains, married 
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Julia, the flower of all the M‘Kenzies, while 
both were yet very young. She was lovely as 
an angel, kind, virtuous, and compliant, the 
darling of her husband and his whole clan ; 
but, alas! years came and passed by, and no 
child appeared to heir the estate of Glen-Garnet 
and lordship of Edirdale. What was to be 
done? The clan was all in commotion; and 
the chieftains held meeting after meeting, in 
all of which it was unanimously agreed that it 
were better that ten of the chief ladies of the 
clan should perish, than that the whole clan 
itself, and all that it possessed, should fall 
under the control of the hated Nagarre. When 
the seventh year of the marriage had elapsed, a 
deputation of the chief men, headed by the 
veteran Carnoch, the next in power to the 
chief, waited on Lord Edirdale, and boldly re- 
presented to him the absolute necessity of part- 
ing with his lady, either by divorce or death. 
He answered them with fury and disdain, and 
dared them ever to mention such a thing to 
him again. But old Carnoch told him flatly 
that without them he was nothing, and they 
were determined that not only his lady, but all 
the chief ladies of the clan should rather perish, 
than that his people should become bond slaves 
to the hateful tyrant Nagarre. Their lord 
hearing them assume this high and decisive 
tone, was obliged to succumb. He said it was 
indeed a hard case, but if the governor of the 
universe saw meet that their ancient line should 
end in him, the decree could not be reversed ; 
and to endeavour to do so by a crime of such 
magnitude, would only bring a tenfold curse 
upon them. He said, moreover, that he and 
his lady were still both very young, not yet 
at the prime of life, and there was every pro- 
bability that she might yet be the mother of 
many children; but that, at all events, she 
was the jewel of his heart, and that he was 
determined much rather to part with all his 
land, and with all his people, than to part with 
her. Carnoch shook his grey locks, and said 
the latter part of his speech was a very impru- 
dent and cruel answer to his people’s request, 
and which they little deserved at his hand. 
But for that part of it which regarded his lady’s 
youth, it bore some show of reason, and on that 
score alone, they would postpone compulsion 
for three years, and then, for the sake of thou- 
sands who looked up to him as their earthly 
father, their protector, and only hope, it be- 
hoved him to part with her and take another ; 
for on that effort the very existence of the clan 
and the name depended. ‘Three years present 
a long vista of existence to any one; and who 
knows what events may intervene to avert a 
dreaded catastrophe. Lord Edirdale accepted 
the conditions, and the leading cadets of the 
family returned to their homes in peace. The 
third year came, being the tenth from the chief's 
marriage, and still there was no appearance of 
afamily. The lady Julia remained courteous 
and beautiful as ever, and quite unconscious of 
any discontent or combination against her. 
But, alas! her doom had been resolved on by 
the whole clan, male and female: for their dis- 
satisfaction now raged like a hurricane, and 
every tongue among them denounced her death 
or removal. Several of the old dames had com- 
bined to take her off by poison; but their 
agent, as soon as she saw Lady Julia’s lovely 
face, relented and destroyed the potion. They 
then tried enchantment, which also failed; and 
there was nothing for it but another deputation, 
which, on the very day that the stipulated 
three years expired, arrived at the castle, with 
old Carnoch once more at their head. The 


his word to his clan; their part had been ful- | well up, and away they went on their gloomy 
filled—his behoved to be so. He had not a|pilgrimage. At theirvery first outset they had to 
word to say. A splendid dinner was prepared |cross the river by Drochaidmaide (the wooden 
and spread ; such a dinner as had never graced | bridge, I suppose). Never was there such a 
the halls of Castle-Garnet. Lady Julia took |scene witnessed in Scotland. The river was 
her seat at the head of the table, shining in the more than half way up the linn, roaring and 
silken tartan of the clan, and dazzling with |thundering on with a deafening noise, while 
gold and jewels. She seemed never before so}many yawning chasms between the planks 
lovely, so affable, and so perfectly bewitching ; | shewed to the eye of the passenger its dazzling 
so that when she rose and left them there was | swiftness, and all the while the frail fabric was 
hardly a dry eye in the hall; nor had one of | tottering like a cradle. Lady Julia’s resolution 
them a word to say ; all sat silent and gazed at | failed her, a terror came over her heart, and 
one another. The chief seized that moment of /she drew back from the dreadful scene ; but on 
feeling and keen impression, to implore his seeing the resolute looks of all the rest, she 
kinsmen for a further reprieve. He said he| surmounted her terror, and closing her eyes, 
found that to part with that darling of his she laid fast hold of her husband’s arm, and 
heart and of all hearts, was out of his power ; | they too led the way. Carnoch, and his ne. 
death and oblivion were nothing to it; that phew Barvoolin, were next to them, and Auch. 
his life was bound up in her; and, therefore, |nasheen and Monar last ; and just a little after 
consent to her death he never could; and to after passing the crown of the bridge, Carnoch 
divorce and banish her from his side would be'|and Barvoolin seized Lady Julia, and in one 
to her a still worse death than the other; for moment plunged her into the abyss below.” 
that she lived but in his affections, and he was| The result, however, is less tragical than the 
certain that any violence done to her would beginning. The lady is saved by a miller, and 
drive him distracted, and he should never more |her reappearance leads to a fatal catastrophe 
lead his clan to the field ; he spoke very feel- {of one of her murderers, and the confession of 
ingly, too, of her courtesy and affectionate inte- | the other. 
rest in him and his whole clan. The gentle-| “‘ His confession to the lady in private was a 
men wept, but they made no reply; they en- | curious one, and shews the devotedness of that 
tered into no stipulations, but parted from their | original people to their respective clans and all 
lord as they met with him, in a state of reck-| that concerns them; he said, ‘ that finding, 
less despair; but as they were already sum- after many trials, they could make nothing of 
moned to the field to fight the enemies of the | her lord, they contrived that pilgrimage to the 
king, they thought it prudent to preserve the ;shrine of St. Bothan’s to intercede with the 
peace and equanimity of the clan for the pre- | saint to take pity on their race ; but they had 
sent, and afterwards to be ruled by circum. | resolved that she should never return from that 
stances, but ultimately to have their own |devout festival. ‘They had no idea of drown. 
Way. = * - jing until the tremendous flood came, which 
‘“* A deputation once more waited on the |frustrated the other plan. They meant to 
chief, but it was not to crave the dismission | have taken her off by poison, and had brought 
of his lady, but only a solemn pilgrimage to the |a bottle of poisoned wine with them, which 
shrine of St. Bothan, on Christmas; for that | was to have been presented to each of the ladies 
they had learned from a combination of predic- | of rank who should sit on high with the Lady 
tions that from such a pilgrimage alone, and Julia, in a small golden chalice ; and it ap- 
the nature and value of the offerings bequeath-| pearing impossible to make exceptions, they 
ed, an heir was to arise to the great house of | had resolved to sacrifice the whole to bear their 
Glen-Garnet and Edirdale; and that from the|lady company!’ But the far best part of the 
same predictions they had also been assured, |story is yet to come. Whether it was the 
that the clan was never to fall under the sway | sleeping for a fortnight on a hard heather bed, 
of the cursed Nagarre. Lord Edirdale was|or the subsisting for that time on milk-brose 
delighted. His beloved, his darling Julia, was|and butter, or whether the ducking and cor- 
now to be his own for ever. He invited all the | responding fright, wrought a happy change on 
cadets of the family and all their ladies to assist | Lady Julia, I know not ; but of this I am cer- 
in thegrand procession. But Christmas brought | tain, that within a twelvemonth from the date 
such a storm with it, that scarcely a human| of her return to the castle she gave birth toa 
being could look out of doors; it was dreadful. | comely daughter, and subsequently to two sons; 
Though the weather at that season throughout | and the descendants of that affectionate couple 
the highlands is generally of the most boister-| occupy a portion of their once extensive patr- 
ous description, this winter exceeded them all. | monial domains to this day.” 
The snow fell to an unprecedented depth, and} Again we commend our old friend, and leave 
on Christmas eve such a tempest of wind and | him and his tales of ** The Wars of Montrose” 
rain commenced as the oldest inhabitant of that | to public favour. 
clime had never witnessed. The country be- 
came waist-deep of lapper or half-melted snow; 
impassable torrents poured from every steep; 
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so that when the morning of Christmas ap-| Co. 

peared, all hopes of the grand procession were | THE third and concluding volume of this work 

given up, for the rivers were flooded to an|has now followed its irregular precursors ; and, 

enormous degree; and instead of the whole|if we may judge from the Parliamentary de- 

gentlemen and ladies of the clan, only four | bates on imprisonment for debt, not at an In- 


chieftains, the most interested and nearest of| appropriate time. We are far from thinking 
kin, appeared at the castle, and these at the|that the author has put the question at issue 
risk of their lives. All of them declared that | in its strongest light ; but he has done much in 
the procession must take place that very day,| exposing the miserable details of the various 
at whatever toil or trouble, for that no other| prisons in which debtors are incarcerated, the 
subsequent one to the end of the world could | cruelties and oppression practised upon them 
have the desired effect. A part of the way was|by harsh creditors and pettifogging attorney’, 
perilous, but the distance to walk was short :| and the utter inutility of a remedy which takes 
so Julia, who was prepared for the event, with | away the power from those who are incli ned to 





chief now knew not whet to de, He had given 





her usual sweet complaisance, wrapped herself | do justice, and involves the merciful man in the 
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loss which is caused by the unmerciful, is fa- 
yourable to the fraudulent alone whether debtor 





etree ba 
men; 2, the same unfortunates, who are the | punished by the administrators of the law, but 
prey of legal expenses; and 3, the rogues, who | not even in that case at the pleasure of the 


or creditor, and the inevitable tendency of which | labour by this course to defeat the measures of | self-constituted injured party. And, be it re- 
is to break the finest of human ties, deteriorate | justice. | membered, that frauds on debtors are practised 
the individual, palsy the exertions, and wreck} And when we have viewed this mass of | quite as often as upon creditors; but they are 
the fortunes and hopes of the honest and | misery and crime, weare inclined to ask—where | the sufferers, and must put up with the ag- 
honourable. is the benefit? There ought assuredly to be | gravation. 

For so much the writer is deserving of praise; | some momentous advantage to set against this| If the law of arrest continue in this country 
but an infinitely more effective illustration of | fearful condition of things. Mr. Baring, a|after the noble effort made by Sir John Camp- 
this pernicious practice might have been pro-| millionaire, tells us that credit depends upon | bell (which if he firmly and vigorously per- 
duced. He has hardly grappled with the great | men possessing the power to deprive other men | severe to the end, will transmit his name with 
and immutable principles which it violates ; but | of the blessing of liberty ; and with liberty, of | honour to posterity, with those of the Jenners, 
contented himself with details, which, though | health ; and with liberty and health, of the pos- | Howards, and other illustrious benefactors of 
they exhibit its iniquity and deformity in the | sibility of making productive exertions: for | their kind), it would mark England for the most 
lower grades, do not sufficiently exemplify its | ourselves, we declare that we estimate the free- |inhuman and debased nation in the civilised 
extensive workings as an agent of demoralisa-|dom of only one honest person at a higher | world. We have said that the only real blessings 
tion; not alone of the prisoners whom it may | value than all Mr. Baring’s wealth : and when | on earth are Health and Liberty. Let us for a 
ruin, but of the vindictive and wicked, whom | we think of hundreds torn from their families | moment, and, for the sake of an illustration, 
it excites to indulge and gratify their bad na-| and pining in wretchedness, for what would not | alter their position. Suppose, for instance— 
tures by being legally permitted to exercise | pay that gentleman’s expenditure for a single |and there is as much reason for the one as for 
this tyrannical privilege upon their fellow- | week, our blood boils at the heartlessness of his | the other—suppose that, instead of taking away 
creatures. | sordid doctrine. ja debtor's freedom, the creditor should be al- 

It is a strange mistake to consider men in| It may suit individuals rolling in accumu-| lowed to take away his physical constitution. 
these relations as two distinct classes — the one | lated riches to doom debt an offence; but in| We should have this or that vindictive person, 
called creditors, the others debtors. There is| times not long gone by, we have seen the Plu- | employing a surgeon instead of an attorney, or 
scarcely a creditor in England who is not also a|tuses of the city, Barings of the last forty | an apothecary in lieu of a bailiff ; and he would 
debtor ; and very many debtors are also consi-| years, reduced by the vicissitudes of commerce | Order him togo every day to his victim, and draw 
derable creditors. The creditor of to-day be-| to the low estate of pennyless paupers: and | Off an ounce of blood, or inflict a wound of 
comes the debtor of to-morrow ; and, therefore, | who would be the unfeeling monster to call | two inches, or administer the modicum of a dose 
even if the principles of common justice and|them criminals, and demand punishment on | Of poison; so that within six months the debtor 
expediency are to be thrown overbuard in the | their houseless and afflicted heads? Yet were|should be put out of pain. We protest that 
argument, the principle of humanity is equally | they more guilty in the offence,—if offence it is | We do not think this would either be so cruel, 
applicable to the cases of creditors as of debtors. | to be deemed,—than the poorer and inferior | Or 80 contrary to the merciful dictates of Chris- 
The worthless bankrupt, whose name we see in | strugglers in life’s precarious toils. What scale|tianity, as the pangs and miseries inflicted 
the Gazette, paying sixpence in the pound, and | do they adopt who would apply infamy to mis- | during long lingering years under the present 
rogue enough to have taken care of himself, has | fortune in proportion to the smallness of its | System of imprisonment for debt. 
had the right—and mercilessly has he used it—| sphere? The capital merchant or banker who| We have dwelt, however, more on this topic 
to throw ten, twenty, upright citizens into) fails, is, according to their rules, an object of\than we usually do upon the subject of any 
gaol. Ought any living being to possess this | consideration and pity, because his fall has in- | book before us ; and we only hope to be excused 
authority? Life offers to man but two real volved many in distress; but the caitiff, so low | in consideration of the vital interests it involves, 
and essential blessings, without which all else is | as to be incapable of paying twenty pounds—let | and of its being at this very hour referred for re- 
vain—they are HEAL T Hand Ligerry ! And| him suffer as he deserves—let him be torn from | dress to a committee of the House of Commons. 
both your legislation declares ought to be for-| the wife of his bosom, from his dying child—and| The volume which has led to our remarks 
feited at the caprice of every individual to whom | Jet him be incarcerated while execution sweeps | S€ts out with a description of the common gaol 
another owes the lowest sum of money-dross| away the W@d from his desolate partner, and | called Whitecross-Street Prison; and in the 
which, whether from misfortune or vice, he | sends those of his famishing offspring who still | faith that the picture is not overcharged, we 
is unable to discharge! For five shillings, | live, to the parish workhouse. For, say these select some of its passages for the edification 
or for five thousand pounds, the reasoning | Samaritans, : | of our readers. 
is the same; and, in our opinion, to suffer | ‘* Whitecross-street Prison is by far the 
=—_ feelings, resentments, a thirst for re. And grounded is in holy writ | largest and most extensive ot the gaols in which 
enge, or perhaps the mere will of a despotic And reason!!! j}men in this country are confined for debt. Its 
mind, or mistaken views, or any other motive} If you did not commit such atrocities, worse | prisoners are more numerous, its enactments 
Ina single breast, to possess such scope for in-/ than the scalping-knife or fire-sacrifice of the |and regulations more severe, its accommoda- 
dulgence, is neither politic, just, nor Christian. | savage, in several thousand cases every year, | tions more restricted, and its society more mixed, 





*€ This is law, and this is it 
Which makes the man in prison sit, 


Whoare the most prompt to resort to arrest ?| the credit of the trading portion of the com- | than those of either the King’s Bench, the Fleet, 
munity might suffer some strange inconveni- | the Marshalsea—and we had nearly said Horse- 
ency. The commercial credit of Great Britain | monger-lane ; but we recollected that the latter 
depends upon throwing a multitude of broken jis a gaol simply fit for felons, and into which 


hearts into gaol annually, as may be most suited |it is an inhuman outrage on the first prin. 


The humane, the worthy, the considerate ? 
No, it would be their last step ; and only when 
driven to it by their own necessities. But the 
imposing tradesman, whose charges have been 





infamously extortionate, who, for the reckless | to the tastes and selection of so many butchers | ciples of justice to confine a person who has 
credit he has given, has made his bills alike | or tailors, or publicans, or pettifoggers; and on | not been guilty of some marked and heinous 
swindling to all his customers, the certain | the quantity of human bodies thrust into loath-|crime. The Whitecross-street Prison, which 
payers as well as the doubtful or desperate|some confinement, stands the glorious super-|has not been erected more than a quarter of 
(looking for his recompense in average wrong | structure of the Free Trade you maintain over | a century—if so long—was built for the pur« 
aud remorseless arrest); who, conscious of cy Kt wide universe. Accursed be credit if it | pose of consolidating in one temple of sorrow, 
own frauds, tries to cover them by stern pro-| cannot exist but on the life-pangs of men,—on | poverty, and guilt, the debtors’ side of New- 
teedings, and whose single aim is, per fas aut|thews and sinews wrung into decay instead of | gate, the Poultry and Giltspur-street Compters, 
ufas, to secure himself a preference, while the | ministering to the general weal—on the desolate | and the Ludgate prison, the three last of which 
just and moderate, who abhor the application jhearth, the agonies of women, and premature | were originally separate buildings in different 
of the torture, are robbed of their fair and un- | graves. But credit needs no such support, nor parts of the city. The new prison was divided 
deniable due. | does credit of the right sort derive it from so |into wards, or compartments, named after the 
The world may depend upon it, that the vic- barbarous a foundation. Caution and prudence |old gaols, and so called the Ludgate ward, the 
tims of the facility of arrest—that dangerous | in trusting are as imperative duties on the part /Giltspur ward, the Poultry ward, &c. Besides 
and corrupting power accorded to every scoun- | of creditors, as a due reference to their means | these, there is the Middlesex side of the prison, 
tel, as well as to every honest man in this | of paying for what they buy is a duty on the | intended for prisoners arrested within thecounty, 
country—are not destroyed by the estimable | part of debtors. Credit resting on these pillars | and the forty-shilling ward, for the debtors sent 
and benevolent ! The prisons are peopled in|is safe and right: if the former neglect their |in by the orders of the Court of Requests, and 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred by three | interests, it ought to give them no right to wreck | whose embarrassments do not overtop the sum 
*ets—1, the helpless who are sacrificed, as we | their fury on the latter; and if the latter use| of forty shillings, until indeed they become 

@ above stated, by the worst class of trades-| swindling pretences, they ought to be severely |doubled by the costs of law. We must also 
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mention a receiving ward—the room into which 
‘debtors are ushered the first day and night of 
their imprisonment—a chapel, a sick ward, a 
strong room, a kitchen, and a sort of tap, to 
which the inmates have given the nomencla- 
ture of “* the Scratch”—and I believe we have 
told of all the departments and divisions of one 
of the most monstrous leviathans of tyranny 
and iniquity ever raised by human injustice 
upon the curse-cemented superstructure of po- 
verty, misfortune, persecution, dishonesty, and 
guilt. Within no walls, not excepting even 
‘those of the Bastille and the prisons of the 
Spanish inquisition, has there ever existed so 
deep and heavy a load of positive unhappiness— 
of actual heart-breaking acute misery. Greater 
torture of the limb, mightier exercise of ter- 
ror, more severe ree suffering, and darker 
dungeon-like confinement, have, we know, often 
hurried men to confession or to death—have 
broken a coward, sometimes even a brave 
spirit ; have crushed a weak constitution, and 
shattered the energies of youth and hope. But 
these effects have in all lands taken their rise 
in state tyranny :—they have been visited in 
the fear or the suspicion of governments, or by 
the mad superstition of priests; or they have 
been the punishments of desperate treachery, 
or atrocious penal crimes. Never have they 
been the result of a widely practised and 
openly avowed system, founded upon laws 
framed by a legislature in support of a free 
constitution. Neither, we are prepared to prove, 
has the worst state or criminal prison in any 
other land,—and we are willing to retread the 
path of civilisation as far as one hundred years 
will take us back into times and practices of 
cruelty—disseminated so much real sorrow and 
real ruin too,—as the English Debtors’ Prison 
of Whitecross-street, in an equal period of one, 
two, four, eight, or even ten years. For two 
instances in which they have guillotined a man’s 
head in France, or crushed his body upon the 
wheel in Spain for state treason, religious 
heresy or civil murder, you will find ten where 
they have’ broken his heart in England— for 
debt ! and for one instance where the Inquisi- 
tion or the Bastille, having imprisoned a father 
in those lands, have also driven the family into 
exile, you may get fifty where an Englishman’s 
confinement in Whitecross-street has plunged 
his wife and children into what are worse than 
a thousand exiles, starvation and despair. In- 
dividual suffering is undoubtedly greater in 
the state dungeon; but spreading, gathering, 
goading privation and misfortune,—emigrating 
as it were from the actual prison into the great 
heart of society, and poisoning the social springs 
of life,—take their rise and go abroad from the 
debtors’ gaol.” 

Having described the appalling mode of ad- 
mission to what is termed the Receiving Ward, 
the author takes a glance at the company there 
so wofully assembled, and proceeds : 

*© We have introduced, among the inmates of 
the ward, a mere boy and a bricklayer ; and we 
have spoken of dustmen, scavengers, and sweeps. 
We will make a remark upon the system which 
insults gentlemen and tradesmen, by putting 
them on a level with these offscourings of so- 
ciety, and which is at the same time equally 
injurious to the principles of industry and ho- 
nesty, and the arguments of common sense. 
These poor men (if they must be called bad or 
dishonest men, punish them at Bridewell or the 
treadmill, and do not let their penance be the 

enance of the simply unfortunate) are brought 
into prison from the Lord Mayor’s Court, the 
Sheriff’s Court, and the Court of Requests, and 
their debts vary from one to fortyshillings. The 
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lowest term of their imprisonment is ten days ; 
and they remain in prison one day for every 
shilling they owe above ten of debt and costs. 
This does not pay the creditor, but it takes the 
men from their work, and it puts the country 
to an immense expense to keep them in idle- 
ness ; at the same time the imprisonment often 
amounting to an absurdity in point of justice ; 
for it was given in evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that the 
governor of Whitecross-street had, at one time, 
in the very receiving ward which we are de- 
scribing, three poor prisoners, the joint amount 
of whose debts—that is the debts upon which 
they were detained—did not come to half-a- 
crown ; and yet for the ten pence which might 
have been the debt of one, the shilling of an- 
other, and the eight pence of the third, these 
persons must have remained in prison ten days 
each (unless the sum had been liquidated by 
some charity), at a much larger expense to the 
country than the detaining amount, while the 
creditor himself must have paid his own costs. 
And it is only fostering a bad principle of ma- 
lice, to induce one man to spend money out of 
pocket, and to add to his own loss, for the mere 
gratification of punishing another with impri- 
sonment. “5 ™ - ai 6 

** Occasionally there are as many as twenty 
or thirty persons in the Receiving Ward; and 
the daily number of new prisoners, taken upon 
an average of the whole year round, is esti- 
mated at ten. It is in the day time that the 
distressing scenes are witnessed, during the 
visits of wives, mothers, children. At four 


o’clock these visits have ceased, and with even- 
the companionship of the pri- 
* & * - * 


ing begins 
soners. 

** At ten o’clock, or a little after, for some- 
times a short license is granted, the steward or 
waiter of the * ward’ announces to the pri- 
soners that they must retire; and, as their 
names are severally called over, they are each 
shewn into one of three large rooms, furnished 
with iron barrack bedsteads, with palliasses and 
blankets, or you may procure the comfort of 
sheets by paying a shilling per night to the ward 
steward. And noisy, indeed, is this turning 
into sleeping-rooms—the wo-worn and the 
drowsy may pass, perhaps, quietly enough ; but 
the half-tipsy, or half-mad, follow like the in- 
sane attendants of Falstaff— 

* And after them a merry troop went by, 
Joining in laughing chorus;’ 
shewing how different are the effects of misfor- 
tune and of crime, and how variously even sor- 
row itself will operate on different minds.” 

But sad and gloomy as is this picture, it is 
a paradise compared with what is related of 
Horsemonger Lane. Except for murder no 
human being should be condemned to such an 
abode. Too bad is the best ; but this is beyond 
conception atrocious—and for thecrime of owing 
a few shillings! The rest of the book is made 
up in rather a bookmaking way by stories of 
persons, and things not bearing on the professed 
purpose of the work (such as Mr. Collins’ case— 
a sentimental adultery affair, Lord Cochrane’s 
imprisonment, and other matters out of its 
scope); but still it is calculated to open the 
eyes of the public to some of the evils, which 
it is deeply to be regretted that any individual 
of influence in society should express a desire 
to see perpetuated. 

It is to be hoped the Committee will think of 
the mercy for which they pray to Heaven when 
they ask their trespasses to be forgiven; and 
will be prompt in affording relief to the perse- 
cuted and oppressed, by removing this darkest 
stain from the legislation of England. 
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Ten Years in South Africa. By Lieutenant 
Moodie. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1835. R, 

Bentley. 

AT a period when a Caffre insurrection of g 
formidable, but it must be temporary, character, 
increases the public interest in the country to 
which these volumes refer, we take the earliest 
opportunity of recommending them to notice, 
The author is an individual of superior educa. 
tion and intelligence ; one who has evidently 
read a good deal, besides having seen much of 
the world, and made sound practical use of what 
it presented to his observation. A work from 
such a source must possess considerable value; 
and notwithstanding all that has been published 
respecting South Africa, we can safely say that, 
both for general information, and for that spe. 
cies of information which is more peculiarly 
acceptable to emigrants and settlers, the present 
volumes will be found eminently deserving of 
attention. 

Let us look back with the author to former 
days. ‘‘ The poor Hottentots were looked upon 
by the ignorant colonists as a people incapable 
by nature of improvement, and were treated 
like horses and oxen, as a part of the property 
of their conquerors. They originally were pos. 
sessed of cattle and sheep in abundance, and 
the country teemed with game of all kinds, 
which together afforded them a_ subsistence 
proportionate to their habits and necessities, 
They have gradually been robbed or cheated of 
their flocks and pasture-grounds. And what 
have they got in return? Three words answer 
this question—vice, poverty, oppression. Not 
contented with the possession of every thing 
that was valuable which originally belonged to 
this unhappy people, and, as if for the purpose 
of cutting off every avenue by which they might 
arrive at independence, the Hottentots were 
considered by the colonial laws as incapable of 
holding lands in the country of their fathers. 
They were thus consigned to hopeless poverty 
and degradation. What could be expected 
from such an execrable system but moral and 
intellectual debasement ? Happily for this 
much-injured race, a new order of things has, 
within these few years, dawned on the colony, 
and lands have, for the first time, been granted 
to the Hottentots ; and it may confidently be 
expected that their industry will be increased, 
and their morals improved, in proportion to the 
inducements held out to exertion.” 

But, with such a lesson before them, can we 
wonder that the Caffres of our time rebel 
against their white invaders ? Like the North 
American Indians, what can they expect ?— 
repression and final extermination. Surely it 
would be well to employ other means than those 
hitherto relied on for carrying on with beneficial 
effect the great principle of colonisation. That 
some of our past process is ill calculated for the 
purpose, is expressed by Lieutenant Moodie in 
his exposition of the Missionary branch of the 
system :— ite ol 

‘* I by no means assert that the missionaries 
have any intention of exciting the slaves t 
rebel; but I have seen too much of their igno- 
rant fanaticism to doubt for a moment that 
such will be the natural effect of their mode of 
instruction and of their political feelings. Any 
one who is at all acquainted with the republican 
habits of our sectarians in England, and their 
concealed ambition, must see the inevitable 
consequences of their being placed as an inde- 
pendent body between the European colonists 
and the slaves. The missionaries are them- 
selves but the mere slaves of a party, bell ser 

ious, half political; and, whatever their inde 
Fidual ped sonar: may be, their livelihood 
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depends on their adherence to the prejudices of 
the parent society. They cannot act or speak 
without subjecting themselves to the animad- 
yersions of the other missionaries, who are 
ambitious of the applause of their particular 
sects. The position they hold in the colonies 
makes them the natural depositaries of the in- 
juries of the slaves, whether real or pretended ; 
and when we consider that their interest, am- 


bition, and feelings of humanity, enlist them on | 


the side of the negroes, their influence over 
these people must of course be a subject of much 
apprehension. Their situation, indeed, involves 
them in a most serious responsibility ; for even 
the most benevolent intentions, when not regu- 
lated by sound judgment, may lead them into 
the most fatal mistakes. The worst of it is, 
that many of the missionaries spring from the 
lower classes of society, and are generally la- 
mentably ignorant of human nature ; and, in 
short, of every thing but the religious dogmas 
of their sect, which are warped and perverted 
from the original simplicity of our religion by 
the narrowness of their understandings. It 
may be said that the missionaries have been the 
means of bringing to light many instances of 
cruelty towards the slaves, which, by opening 
the eyes of the British public to the abuses of 
power in our colonies, have led to beneficial in- 
stitutions, and some amelioration in their con- 
dition. Of this merit it would be unjust to 
deprive them ; and, as an individual, I cheer- 
fully bear testimony to their utility to this 
extent. The objections I have to urge against 
them are confined to the general effects of an 
ignorant and prejudiced body of men, establish- 
ing themselves as the friends and protectors of 
the slaves in our colonies, and consequently in 
a hostile position with regard to the masters, 
which must necessarily tend to foster discontent 
and insubordination on the part of the negroes. 
What should we think, if a set of men in Eng- 
land should constitute themselves the judges 
between masters and their apprentices, and 
listen to all the complaints of discontented ser- 
vants against their employers, whether they 
were true or false? Would not this have a 
direct tendency to create the very evils they 
sought to remedy ; and would not the servants 
be led to fancy that a hundred injuries and 
acts of oppression were committed against them 
which had no foundation but in their own un- 
reasonable and excited minds? And would 
not the masters naturally feel exasperated by 
the interference of these people, and be in 
many cases provoked into arbitrary measures 
against their servants in support of their autho- 
tity? If this were the case in our own coun- 
try, how much more would the observation 
apply to a slave colony, where the master is 
vested with more despotic power over his de- 
pendents, and where the working class are more 
ignorant and unreasonable !”’ 

There is much force in these remarks; but 
we must retrace our way to the author himself, 
and the outline of his book. 

“Of all situations,” he well observes, “‘ above 
absolute want, I believe none can be more irk- 
‘ome and cheerless than that of a half-pay 
officer ; conscious of being regarded as an use- 

and burdensome member of society by a 
large proportion of his countrymen, and igno- 
tant of all the usual occupations of life, he too 
often sinks into a state of gloomy despondency, 
or seeks relief in dissipation from the miserable 
feeling of living without an object, or hope of 
advancement in the world.” 

We hope and trust that this complaint is not 
generally well-founded; but we cannot have 

to the cold-blooded and ungrateful 





arguments which have been too often used by 
heartless calculators against the men to whose 
services the kingdom is indebted for preserva- 
tion, and not feel that they have great reason 
to fancy themselves unworthily treated. As 
** comes the reckoning when the feast is o’er,” 
so towards them have the narrow-minded en- 
deavoured to dispense the reckoning when the 
fight was o’er; and, instead of honours and 
rewards, to repay them with the dole of be- 
grudged existence. 

Lieutenant Moodie belongs to an ancient 
family in the Orkneys, but its fortunes having 
somewhat declined, his elder brother deter- 
mined to plant a settlement in another land; 
and he went to join him at Swellendam. Here, 
after valuable statements on the subject of 
farming, he tells us — 

** Government might certainly do much to 
encourage the growth of articles that would 
bear the expense of transport, without incur- 
ring any considerable expense. The tea and 
coffee plants and the olive-tree are all to be 
found either in the government-garden or in 
those of individuals at Cape Town. There 
can be no doubt that these are well adapted to 
the climate and soil of various parts of the 
colony, more particularly the first and last 
mentioned. Now, if a small stock of these 
plants were kept for distribution in the govern- 
ment-garden, and a notice published in the 
newspapers offering them at certain moderate 
prices to the farmers, accompanied with a few 
simple instructions in Dutch and English — 
which might easily be done—I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that many, in all parts of the 
colony, would gladly avail themselves of the 
facility thus offered. From the economical 
habits of the Dutch, they would cheerfully 
bestow any labour in the cultivation of an 
article which would introduce the most trifling 
saving in their housekeeping. Tea is a favourite 
luxury with them, and they drink it at all 
hours of the day, when they are able to afford 
it; were the price more moderate, the con- 
sumption would be immensely increased. * * 

But perhaps the most important example 
we can give of the production under review, is 
the author’s estimate of the Hottentot charac- 
ter and condition. 

“ The Hottentots are possessed of acute, 
though not very powerful or durable feelings. 
Their character is one of singular weakness, 
joined to the most lively perceptions and ob- 
servation of external things. Their reasoning 
powers are of a mean order. They have not a 
little cunning when their suspicions are ex- 
cited; but they are habitually honest, sincere, 
and confiding ; and will rather steal than cheat. 
They are quick in noting peculiarities of cha- 
racter or manner, but are incapable of forming 
a chain of deductions from their observations. 
They are also peculiarly ignorant of relative 
value and numbers. Out of a dozen Hotten- 
tots, I have found only one or two able to count 
to the number of twenty ; and I remember one 
of them, who was by no means inferior in other 
respects, refusing to serve me for ten rix-dollars 
a month, telling me he had always got five from 
the Dutch. After vainly attempting to shew 
him his mistake, I was at last obliged to take 
him on his own terms. The Hottentots are 
fickle in the extreme; quitting on a sudden 
whim a place where they have been well fed 
and well treated for months, for another where 
they know they will be much worse off. If 
you ask them why they leave you, their usual 
answer is, ‘ Almagtig! mynheer, ik heb hier 
geweest voor een hailen jaar.’—‘ Almighty ! 
sir, I have been here for a whole year.’ If 
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they have liked their situation, they will readily 
return to you again after they have had their 
ramble, and admit that they were great fools 
to change it, but that they were tired, and 
wanted to roam a little. The Hottentots are 
generous in the extreme to their friends and 
acquaintances, and can refuse them a share of 
nothing they possess. This is one cause of 
their general poverty, and that so few of them 
acquire any considerable property of any kind. 
Oppression has drawn the bonds of union closer 
between them, as is always the case in such 
circumstances. A Cape-Dutchman’s sympa- 
thies are confined to his own family: he knows 
not the feeling of friendship beyond the circle 
of his immediate relatives. But the Hottentots 
are like one large family, bound together by 
common injuries, common feelings, and common 
interest. This union constitutes their happi- 
ness ; and of this comfort tyranny cannot de- 
prive them. Theft is very uncommon among 
them, and they may safely be entrusted with 
anything but intoxicating liquors, which they 
are not able to resist. - ” 

** The most amiable trait in the character of 
these people is their sincerity. It is a well. 
known fact that a Hottentot, when he is ex- 
amined before a court of justice, generally tells 
the whole truth without disguise, though he is 
certain that his own conviction and punish- 
ment will immediately follow his confession. So 
often have I observed this noble trait in their 
character, that I would at any time attach 
more credit to the assertion of a Hottentot re- 
garding any simple matter of fact, than to the 
oath of one of the lower classes of our own 
countrymen in the colony when they have any 
object to serve by deception. I now come to 
the vices of the Hottentots. Though incapable 
of lasting resentment, they are passionate, 
savage, and cruel to their women and children 
on the slightest provocation. The men hardly 
ever come to blows in their quarrels; but the 
unhappy wife generally has to suffer for every 
temporary resentment of the husband, whether 
she has been the cause of it or not. On these 
occasions, the brutal husband often beats his 
wife in the most cruel manner, treads her un- 
der foot, and uses her in a way that would be 
death to a more delicate femdle. The wife, on 
her part, is by no means deficient in the artil« 
lery of her sex, and uses her other natural wea- 
pons with great effect, scratching, biting, and 
tearing the hair with the most undaunted cou- 
rage, until she sinks to the ground with ex. 
haustion ; but the tongue still wags with un. 
abated volubility in an overwhelming torrent 
of oaths and contumelious terms, which aggra- 
vates her punishment, until the infuriated 
husband is driven half frantic with disappoint« 
ed rage. Contrary to the well-established 
maxim applied to such cases, I have sometimes 
interfered to prevent fatal consequences; but, 
finding that only tended to increase the evil, I 
was reluctantly compelled to allow them to be- 
Jabour each other in their own way. These 
shocking scenes are generally occasioned by 
drinking, to which vice they are very much 
addicted. Intoxication seems to have a much 
more infuriating effect on savages than on 
civilised men, which is simply because they are 
less habituated to self-restraint. It is for the 
same reason that a vulgar person may easily be 
distinguished from a gentleman under the like 
circumstances, and that the effects of intem- 
perance are more pernicious to the former than 
to the latter. There is, however, nothing rude 
in the manners of the Hottentots on ordinary 
occasions: they are extremely affectionate, and 
are very delicate in avoiding causes of offence, 
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never contradicting or interrupting each other 
in conversation, unless they are excited by vio- 
lent passions. Their conversation is at the 
same time coarse and unrefined, though less so 
than that of the Cape-Dutch.* Polygamy seems 
never to have been in use among them; and I 
have often been told by aged Hottentots that 
illicit correspondence between the sexes was 
formerly very rare, and severely punished by 
their laws. The superstitious respect which 
savages entertain for men of a different colour 
has been made a powerful engine of corruption 
against them; and European nations, instead 
of improving their morals, have become the 
active agents of their debasement. Most of the 
Hottentots within the boundaries of the colony 
are more or less of a mixed race, arising chiefly 
from the connexion of white men with Hotten- 
tot women. The older Hottentots are, how- 
ever, generally of a purer race; which shews 
that their corruption has been gradually in- 
creasing since the first settlement of the colony. 
The women seldom repel the advances of white 
men, for whom they have a decided personal 
preference, and they are generally faithful to 
them while the connexion subsists: they are 
so proud of these temporary engagements, that 


* «© Of all people I have ever seen, the Cape-Dutch 
are the coarsest and least polished in their manners. The 
conversation of both sexes is marked by an almost total 
absence of common decency: the most disgusting oaths 
are used on all occasions by the men; and the women do 
not even feel ashamed to talk on the most indelicate sub- 
jects, hardly condescending to use any circumlocution. 
{n this respect, indeed, they are even less refined than the 
Hottentots. Wherever they have had much intercourse 
with the English, however, a gradual improvement is 
observable. ‘The females, though often handsome when 
very young, are from this coarseness of manners exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the English, and few even of the 
lower classes of our countrymen can bring themselves to 
marry intoa Dutch family. The momenta Dutchwoman 
enters into the conjugal state, she takes her seat by a 
little table in the hall, from which she never stirs if she 
can help it; and they often laugh at the folly of the 
Englishwomen, in going about the house to attend to 
their domestic concerns, when they might have every 
thing done ws calling to their servants, without quitting 
their places. When the Dutch ladies marry, they become 
exceedingly torpid and phlegmatic in their manners and | 
habits, dirty and slovenly in their dress; and, from their 
cold constitution and freedom from care, like the men, 
they generally at an early age grow to an unwieldy size.” 

Of one tat fellow there is a whimsical picture. ‘* He 
was one of those monsters of obesity who are so often to 
be seen in this colony, and of whose appearance we can 
form but a faint conception from any common instance 
of the kind in England. He was literally a martyr to 
corpuleace, his prodigious powers of digestion having 
nearly destroyed the exercise of his mental faculties. For 
several years Martinus Botha had not been able to lie 
down in his bed for fear of suffocation, and the only way 
he could get any sleep was by leaning his head on the 
table before him: in this manner he could procure a little | 
rest, Which was only for a few minutes at a time. It is 
difficult to describe his person, for shape he had hardly 
any. A huge bag of fat hung below his chin, and the | 
flesh of his ankles hung down till it touched his shoes, 
Notwithstanding his enormous size, he was a great gour- 
mand, and thought little of devouring several pounds of 
mutton at a meal; after which he could sometimes drink 
a bottle of brandy without being affected by it. He was 
at this period beginning to feel some alarm at his in- 
creasing dimensions, and took from time to time a jour- 
ney in his waggon to Swellendam to consult the medical 
practitioner on his case. On these occasions he would 
call on his way at Groot Vaders Bosch; but the doctor, 
who had killed inany men without intending it, could not 
succeed by any means in checking the growth of his un- 
wieldy patient, who began to fancy that he was afflicted 
with dropsy; and he was confirmed in the idea by the 
opinions of his family and neighbours. In a country 
where it is found most convenient to bury the dead as 
speedily as possible, it is common for elderly people to 
keep a coffin in their houses ready for their own use, or 
to lend to any of their neighbours who may chance to die 
before them. In travelling through this part of the co- 
lony, if you cast your eyes upwards in a ‘ boer’s’ house, 
this rather melancholy object may be often seen lying 
across the beams; and so far from exciting any un- 
pleasant feelings, it has often been pointed out to me by 
the old farmers with great self-complacency, as a proof of 
their good management in being beforehand with time. 
Our buiky friend arrived one day at Groot Vaders Bosch 
in his waggon, accompanied by two of his sons. After 
sitting for some time, and drinking a glass of brandy, he 
informed us that he had come to get a coffin made for 
his own use, as he had the ‘ water’ (dropsy), and did not 





they seldom consent to live with one of their 
own nation afterwards. It may seem some- 
what extraordinary to Europeans, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the colonists, both 
Dutch and English, are very partial to the 
female Hottentots. This, of course, is carefully 
concealed by the Dutchmen from their wives ; 
and they apply the most opprobrious epithets 
and affect the greatest disgust to the persons of 
the Hottentots on all occasions. Some of the 
features of these people do not certainly agree 
with the commonly received ideas of beauty ; 
but they have expressive eyes and a liveliness 
and grace of carriage that render them far 
from being unattractive. The colonial female 
Hottentots, indeed, are often strikingly ele- 
gant in their proportions, and they have all 
that lightness and ease in their motions for 
which all savages are remarkable: we need 
not therefore wonder that they are often pre- 
ferred to the clumsy, torpid, and insensible 
Dutchwomen, with their stony eyes and jea- 
lous domineering manners. The offspring of 
the Dutch by the Hottentot women are distin- 
guished for uniting in their persons the vices 
of both races. In point of understanding, 


they are superior to the Hottentots; and, by 
what I have seen of them, I should think that, 


expect to live long, and had, moreover, grown to such a 
size that none of his neighbours had any large enough to 
hold him. ‘ That’s true, father, what you say,’ replied 
one of the young men, without altering a muscle of his 
countenance. My brother had two carpenters in an ad- 
joining outhouse, employed in making up various articles 
of furniture for sale among the farmers; and to their 
workshop I accompanied our visitor. Jamie Learmouth, 
alittle, sly, drunken body, was hard at work at his bench, 
and singing one of our favourite Scotch songs, in a man- 
ner that shewed he was more occupied with the words 
and the recollections to which they gave rise, than the 
modulation of his notes. He had just come to the words 
of Burns,— 
* We twa hae paidled in the burn 
When simmer days were fine,’ 


when we entered his shop. Observing the lusty customer 
who darkened his door, Jamie quitted his plane, and ad- 
dressed him, with a sly twinkle, in a jargon in which 
Dutch and broad Scotch were curiously intermingled. 
* Goe’n dag, Mynheer Botha; hoo faar you the day?” ‘I 
come,’ answered Botha in his own language, ‘ to have a 
coffin made.’ ‘Ican shune do that for ye,’ replied Jamie; 
* but is’t for yersel’?? ‘ Yes, certainly.’ ‘ Faith, ye’ll 
need a gude big ane,’ said the carpenter; ‘ but if ye’ll 
joost lay yersel’ out on the bed there, 1’!] shune tak yer 
measure.’ Jamie cast a sly look at me as he made this 
proposal; for he knew it was easier said than done. 
However, with the assistance of his sons, the old farmer, 
who had seated himself on the side of the bed, was 
gradually lowered down on his back, to the great danger 
of the conscious bedstead, which uttered sundry discon- 
tented creaks at the unusual weight imposed on it, which 
seemed to excite Jamie’s fears not a little for his hastily- 
constructed couch. Poor Botha’s sufferings in this po- 
sition were so great, that if the carpenter had not com- 
pleted his measurements with expedition, he must in- 
fallibly have died of suffocation on the spot. His re- 
spiration ceased almost entirely as long as he lay in a 
horizontal position; and it was not until he was again 
raised up that the air pent up in his lungs found a 
passage, when it rushed out like the blowing of a porpoise 
when he comes to the surface of the water. When Mar- 
tinus could collect his thoughts, he again addressed the 
workman. ‘ Hear, James, po must make my coflin 
roomy enough, for 1’ll swell up very much when I am 
dead.’ While he was retiring to his waggon, his son took 
Jamie by the arm and begged him to make the coffin 
close in the joints; ‘ for,’ he added, ‘ father will, perhaps, 
run out after he is dead.’ The perfect apathy and sang 
Sfroid with which these serious arrangements were made, 
were highly characteristic of the people. This kind of 
indifference to death is generally to be observed among 
ignorant people; but, in addition to their extreme ig- 
norance on all subjects unconnected with their peculiar 
mode of life, the Dutch colonists entertain rather extra- 
vagant notions of the privileges of Christians, and are in 
general firmly persuaded that all who have been sprinkled 
with a little water go to Heaven when they die, as a 
matter of course. One thing, however, puzzles them 
sadly — how the baptised Hottentots and slaves are to be 
disposed of after death; for they think it quite impossible 
that an order of beings whom they are accustomed to re- 
gard with such contempt should be placed on an equality 
with themselves. The more enlightened among them 
are considerably relieved from their perplexity by the 
passage of Scripture which tells us that there are many 
mansions in the kingdom of Heaven, in which case they 
trust that the black and white Christians will be kept 
separate.” 





under other circumstances, many of them 
would shew a decided superiority over the 
Dutch: they assume it over the Hottentots, 
with whom they live, and hate the white popu. 
lation, to whose society they can never aspire; 
they are also a taller and stouter race than 
the Hottentots, and share, in some degree, in 
the constitutional tendency of the Dutch to 
corpulence. The intermixture of races seems 
to improve the intellectual powers as much as 
it does the bodily proportions. The true 
Hottentots are a small and slight race, with 
acute senses and lively irritable tempers, 
People of this description seldom become cor. 
pulent ; and I have never seen an instance ofa 
Hottentot man becoming absolutely fat, though 
it is not at all rare among the females.” 
Here for the nonce we must conclude. 





Barrow’s Visit to Iceland, &c. 12mo. pp. 320. 
London, 1835. Murray. 

WE paid a hasty compliment to this volume 
last Saturday in return for its agreeable visit 
to us on the preceding morning; but we beg 
to observe, that we have it rarely in our power 
to be so very prompt and punctual in our ci- 
vilities. On the contrary, to ensure our polite 
attentions we respectfully suggest the general 
expediency of a call early in the week. 

We have now, however, to notice Mr. Bar. 
row’s production more systematically. Imbued 
as would appear with a hereditary love of 
travel and literature, our author again took 
advantage of his official holidays to dash off in 
a delightful excursion to the North of Europe. 
Fortunately finding agreeable companions and 
an auspicious opportunity, he sailed in the 
Flower of Yarrow yacht from Liverpool, and, 
threading the northern isles of Scotland, made 
the port of Drontheim (more correctly written 
Tronyem), in Norway. Here, being detained 
by repairs to the vessel, he took a trip into the 
interior, and saw some families of the Laps on 
their frontier in their usual habits of life. 

‘“‘ There are (he states) not many Lapland 
families established so far to the southward as 
this, and those few spread themselves widely, 
and are dispersed at the distance of five, ten, or 
fifteen miles from one another, to afford a 
greater extent of pasturage for their flocks of 
rein-deer; but in the winter they draw closer 
together. I noticed among these deer a very 
considerable difference in their size and shape, 
and in the magnitude of their fine branching 
horns: some were noble animals, and many of 
them carried most magnificent horns, little, if 
at all, inferior to those of the Wapiti. The 
family I visited consisted of the chief, who 
called himself Nils Andersen, and said he was 
sixty-five years of age; his wife, who owned to 
sixty; their daughter, a girl of twenty, who, 
it appeared, was married; her husband, and 
their little child. These, together with another 
Lap, whose relationship I could not discover, 
and two little girls who attended the rein-deer, 
made up the total of the family. One of these 
little girls, who, from her appearance, might be 
about thirteen years of age, said she was two 
and-twenty. They were all, indeed, old and 
young, of a diminutive size, the tallest person 
appearing to me to be under five feet. W hen 
I find it stated, however, in print, that the 
average height of the men, by actual measure- 
ment, on this very same spot, was four feet, 
and that of the women not above three as 
half, I perhaps ought to doubt my faculty - 
judging ; and equally so my sense of hearing; 
for so far from finding the voice of the Lap- 
lander soft and effeminate, according with the 


softness of his language, as is stated by th 
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same authority, it appeared to me to be pre- 
cisely the reverse. Their language itself 
sounded harsh, and the pronunciation not un- 
like that of the Irish market-women one hears 
in Covent Garden; and they talked .so loud 
and so rapidly, as to give to a stranger the idea 
of their quarrelling. Those I visited spoke the 
Norse language, as well as their own. One of 
the first questions that the old lady put to me, 
when I found her alone at her former habita- 
tion, was, whether I could give her a dram? 
Being prepared for an application of this kind, 
I had taken a bottle of brandy purposely for 
their use (and a little for my own), with which 
they were all greatly pleased ; but I repented 
having been so lavish as to put them in pos- 
session of the bottle, when I observed the man 
coolly pouring out the whole contents into a 
bowl, with the obvious intention of finishing it 
at once: this the old man and woman would 
certainly have done between them, had I not 
insisted on their putting part of it back again, 
and giving the bottle to one of the little girls to 
putaway. I thought it right to do so, in order 
to prevent their getting tipsy, though I do not 
know that this would have happened, as I 
found they are not unaccustomed to drink large 
quantities of spirits with impunity, whenever it 
falls in their way. I can say nothing in favour 
of this specimen of the Laps now before me. 
If the rest be like them, they must be considered 
asa filthy, squalid people; they are, in fact, 
* So wither’d, and so wild in their attire,’ 

that they 

—— ‘ look not like the inhabitants of the earth, 

And yet are on’t.’ 
They set before me a great quantity of their 
rein-deer cheese, but it was so nauseous to the 
palate that I could not bring myself to eat any 
part of it. It reminded me of the cheese which 
is in common use in Norway, made from goats’ 
milk, but this was infinitely stronger, both as 
to smell and taste. They make two sorts of it, 
one colourless, and the other of a yellowish 
tint; but whether it was owing to the quality 
of the milk, or coloured with some ingredient, 
I could not learn. Cheese, they told me, was 
literally the only solid food they had to live 
upon at this time; and, judging from the man- 
ner in which 1 was thanked for a small quan- 
tity of dried beef, and a piece of gammel ost, 
the remnants of my stock of provisions, I could 
readily believe what they toldme. My servant, 
who was himself addicted to chewing tobacco, 
gave some rolls of it to the Laplanders, who 
seemed delighted beyond measure at the acqui- 
sition of such an unlooked-for luxury.” 

From this inspection Mr. Barrow proceeded 
to the Copper Mine of Roraas, and thence re- 
turning, sailed for Iceland. Of their track, he 
says, “ I cannot imagine that there exists in 
the world a coast so remarkably beset with 
myriads of rocks as that of Norway. It would 
seem as if the whole of that alpine range which 
fronts the Western Ocean, and runs nearly in 
anorth and south direction through the coun- 
try, had been convulsed and torn asunder, and 
its fragments carried by the numerous fiords 
into the sea, some of them rising above the 
surface, and others beneath it. One can scarcely 
Conceive it possible that any vessel attempting 
to enter one of these fiords could escape being 
Wrecked, unless she was furnished with a skilful 
Pilot, and even then they must be wholly inac- 
cessible in tempestuous weather.” Our yacht, 
however, reached Reikiavik,* the chief port 
and capital of Iceland, in safety; and, on the 
Ist of August, started on an equestrian expe- 





* Quare, Smoky Town ?m«Hd. L. G. 





dition to visit the celebrated boiling springs 
called the Geysers; our extracts touching 
which we must, however, defer. 








e MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sydney Beresford, a Tale of the Day, by the Author of 
the «* Bandit’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols. (London, Sherwood 
and Co.) — ‘* Excitement is the piquancy of human life,” 
says our author; and to afford us that piquancy he has 
tried to give us the excitement by a new novel of the 
day. We fear we are past the season; for we confess 
that we have been more tired than stimulated by wading 
through a long story without much to recommend it 
either in plot or originality. The standard of this class is 
too high now for any thing like mediocrity to become 
popular. 

Jerrold’s Original Dramas. No. V., The Hazard of the 
Die, Two Acts. (London, Miller.) — Of the literary cha- 
racter of this tragic piece we spoke when we noticed its 
production upon the stage. Like most of Mr. Jerrold’s 
writings it displays vigour and talent, and a marked 
power in the difficult construction of dialogue, and great 
dramatic tact in working out the incidents effectively. 

A Treatise on Headachs, &c. by Dr. G. Hume Weather- 
head. Pp. 109. (London, Highley; Edinburgh, Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart; Dublin, Hodges and Smith.) — The 
commonly received opinion that the brain of the African, 
and especially that of the negro, is much smaller than 
that of the European is ascertained to be erroneous. 
Upon an examination made of the capacity of two Caffre 
skulls, male and female, and of thirteen negro crania 
(six male, five female, and two of doubtful sex), the 
brain of the African was found equal to the average size 
of the European. This interesting fact, which we extract 
from Dr. Weatherhead’s Treatise, is a refutation of the 
opinion which, measuring by the quantum of brain, would 
sink the unfortunate negro in the scale of creation; and 
vindicates the dignity of human nature, in opposition to 
those docrines which, based on facial angles and the like, 
would too closely link a portion of the human species 
with the upper order of the brute. On its own grounds,— 
the causes, prevention, and cure of headach,—this little, 
but clear and able volume is well worthy of attention. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Vol. III. (London, Orr 
and Smith.)—What shall we say anew of our northern 
contemporaries’ p] miscellany? In the first place, 
negative praise: that it is not filled with big blotches of 
bad engravings, like some of its London compeers, and, 
positively, that both in selection and original matter, it 
contains a great deal of instructive and agreeable reading. 
The Nos. here are from 105 to 156; and such is the 
success which the merits of the publication has com- 
manded, we are assured it circulates in England to the 
amount of thirty thousand copies. 

The Miser’s Daughter, a Drama in Two Acts. (London, 
Miller.) — Dramatic productions neither receiving nor 
deserving that attention which was wont to be paid to 
them in days when the stage possessed public attraction, 
we had missed the production of this piece by Dr. Mil- 
lingen, the author of a number ef successful productions. 
We see now from the preface that it was only performed 
two nights, though the approbation it received was 
marked and unequivocal. Why the managers did so is a 
question between them and writers who condescend to 
provide for such task-masters; but, as far as the public 
are concerned, with every respect for Dr. Millingen, who 
is a man of education and ability, and a gentleman, we 
would intimate that he had no better usage to expect 
from those with whom, in this instance, he had the folly 
to connect himself. Unless he could be a parasite, a 
pimp, or a blackleg, he had no business to expect any 
other treatment. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Tue Duxe or SomERsET in the chair.— 
Several new members were admitted and elect- 
ed. Read, the conclusion of a paper ‘* On the 
classification of vegetables,’’ by the Rev. Patrick 
Keith. In this essay, the chief object of the 
learned author is to recommend to botanists to 
direct their efforts to the perfection of the sys- 
tem proposed by Jussieu; and he thinks, in 
this way, that their labours would tend much 
more to promote the true interests of science, 
than by proposing new schemes of their own. 
The author deprecates the practice—much too 
common, we fear, at present—of employing new 
terms, where there already exist others equally 
appropriate; and he instances, among other 
examples, the word classification itself, which 
De Candolle, and many other botanical writers, 
following him, have rejected for taxonomy. 
Mr. Keith likewise enters into an investigation 
of the favourite modern scheme of arranging 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms in numerical 





factorily demonstrating thst nature is regulated 
by no particular number in the distribution 
of her subjects, and that therefore the various 
systems founded on that supposition, whether 
binary, ternary, quaternary, quinary, or sep- 
tenary, are all the mere creatures of the ima- 
gination. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY: 
Anniversary. 
Mr. Batty in the chair.—A remarkably in- 
teresting report was read. It commenced by 
acknowledging the acquisition of apartments 
in Somerset House, obtained from government, 
through the kind interference of the Duke of 
Sussex, who has ever taken a lively interest 
in the welfare of the society, and to whom its 
thanks are consequently due for his exertions. 
The number of fellows and associates were 
stated to be 328 The number of deaths in 
the society during the past year had been 
unusually great, and some of them were 
among the society’s greatest benefactors, and 
most intelligent members, viz. Thomas Telford, 
Esq., John Fuller, Esq., Colonel Page, Captain 
Thomson, Admiral Dundas, Signor Bauza, 
Madrid, M. Soldner, late astronomer and 
counsellor to the King of Bavaria, a striking 
example of the influence of mind over circum- 
stances. He was born of the most lowly parent- 
age, in a hovel near Anspach, and tended 
cattle in the fields till his fifteenth year; until, 
with a book in one hand, and a goad in the 
other, he was accidentally met by the late 
learned Dr. Yelin, professor of physics, who 
rescued him from his servile drudgery, and 
generously provided for his education. He be- 
came a distinguished astronomer, and his death 
was deeply felt in Germany. Mr. Henderson, 
late astronomer at the Cape, had been appointed 
to the Observatory at Edinburgh, with an ade- 
quate salary for himself and an assistant, pay- 
able by government. The report then notices 
the Euphrates’ expedition, the departure of 
Lieut. Murphy, the number of instruments 
taken with him, &c., all of which we have 
already stated in the Literary Gazette; it then 
details the number of the experiments made 
by the imperial standard yard. Since last an- 
niversary several hundred comparisons of the 
imperial standard yard have been made: in 
number, perhaps, exceeding every thing of a 
similar kind, and in accuracy equal to any that 
have yet been attempted. So that the copy 
thus preserved by this society, and now in their 
possession, may be considered as truly repre- 
senting the parliamentary standard. This is 
the more important at the present moment, 
as the imperial standard yard, which by an act 
of parliament had been declared to be ‘ the 
only unit of measure’ in this kingdom, was 
destroyed at the late fire which consumed the 
two houses of parliament. We have already 
noticed, the election of Miss Caroline Herschel 
and Mrs. Somerville as honorary members. The 
society’s medal was presented to Lieut. Johnson, 
Director of the Observatory at St. Helena, for 
his series of observations, carried on under 
many adverse circumstances till his final de- 
parture from that island. The president, in 
bestowing the medal, paid a warm tribute to 
Lieut. Johnson, for the skill displayed in the 
management of the instruments placed under 
his directions, for the judgment and ability 
with which his observations were conducted, 
as well as for the accuracy with which they 
had been reduced; shewing the world how 
muck might be accomplished with a clear head 





series: and he concludes his inquiry by satis 


and firm heart. George Biddell Airy, Plum. 
Prof. Camb. was elected president. 
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GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Fep. 25.— Mr. C. Lyell, president, in the 
chair.— A paper was read, on the volcanic 
strata exposed by a section made on the site 
of the New Thermal Spring, discovered near 
the town of Torre del Annunziatia, in the 
Bay of Naples; with some remarks on the 
gases evolved by this and other springs con- 
nected with the volcanos of Campanio, by 
Professor Daubeny. A letter was afterwards 
read from Lieut. Fryer, R. N. addressed to Mr. 
Lyell, on the appearances of elevation of land 
on the west coast of South America. 

March 11.—The president in the chair.—A 
paper was read, entitled “ Description of a 
bed of recent marine shells near Elie, on the 
southern coast of Fifeshire”’, by W. J. Hamil- 
ton, esq. secretary ; and also another paper en- 
titled, “* Observations on the diluvium of Finch- 
ley, Middlesex, and its vicinity ;” by Edward 
Spencer. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Davipson on the ancient and modern 
state of Jerusalem. Mr. Davidson’s travels in 
the East (see his lecture on the pyramids, re- 
ported in the Literary Gazette last year) have 
been very extensive; and the narrative of his 
personal observations, and the conclusions he! 
had arrived at, by the joint consideration of 
these, and the accounts given by ancient and 
modern historians respecting the limits of the 
Holy City, and the sites of remarkable places 
in and around it, were instructive and inte- 
resting; but it would be impossible to convey 
any thing like a correct or satisfactory sum- 
mary of the discourse, without the means of 
reference to the views, plans, and models, 
which were employed in the lecture-room. In 
the library was a new instrument, invented by 
Mr. Fox, of Falmouth, for ascertaining the 
magnetic dip, and also the intensity of the ter- 
restrial magnetic force at any place. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED, 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Gasese, March 12th. —The following degrees were con- 
yo in Civil Law, by Commutation. —T. Twiss, 

M.A. Fellow of University College. 
Masters of Arts. — J. C. Robertson, University College; 

Rey. E. Holcombe, Jesus College. 
Bachelors v Arts.—Hon. F. N. Clements, Oriel College; 

H. Kingsmill, Trinity College. 

——— J 
ROYAL SOCIETY. sa 
Sir J. RENNIE in the chair.— The paper 
read was some account of the great eruption 
of Vesuvius, which took place in Angust 1834, 
compiled from the MS. of an Italian gentle. 
man, an F. G. S., by Dr. Daubeny. The erup- 
tion excited on the spot a great degree of in- 
terest ; forming, as it did, the concluding link 
of certain volcanic phenomena which had been in 
operation since 1831. Immediately prior to the 
discharge of lava, red-hot stones of immense size, 
mingled with scoria, were thrown out of the 
crater to a great height, and this was accom- 
panied with considerable noise and shocks, like 
those produced by an earthquake; the lava in- 
vaded the green fields, hamlets, and highways, in 
a moving mass, half a mile in breadth, and 
from fifteen to eighteen feet in depth. No 
fewer than 800 persons were destroyed, and 
500 acres of ground covered by it ; there were 
no traces of fusion in the lava; it remained 
like a dead weight on the surface, In a pond 
in the vicinity, about thirteen hundred weight 
of fish, chiefly of that class which congregates 
at the bottom, like eels, perished ; while those 





which came te the sop did not at all suffer ; 


eens 
and this curious circumstance was not confined 
to one spot. Portions of the vapour were col- 


lected and condensed; muriatic acid, but no 
hase was present ; there was no trace of muriate 
of ammonia; the sulphate of alumina and lime 
were also present. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
A GENERAL meeting was held at the Society’s 
house in Grafton Street, on Saturday last, at 
two o'clock, the Right Hon. Sir Alexander 
Johnston in the chair. Amongst the dona- 
tions laid upon the table on this occasion, was 
a copy of the long-expected Dictionary of the 
Tibetan language, by the learned Hungarian, 
Mi. Csoma de Kérés. It was presented to the 
Society by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
author in his preface makes a very candid and 
specific avowal of the encouragement which he 
had met with from the British government in 
India under Lord Amherst and Lord W. C, 
Bentinck, as well as from other persons con- 
nected with the East, either by their high 
official stations, or their learning and acquire- 
ments ; amongst whom are honourably men- 
tioned Sir H. Willock, Professor H. H. Wil- 
son, of Oxford, and Mr. J. Prinsep, secretary 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. After making 
his acknowledgments to these gentlemen, M 
Csoma proceeds to observe, with reference to 
the language which is analysed in his work 
—‘* Though the study of the Tibetan language 
formed no part originally in the plan of the 
author, but was only suggested after he had 
been led by Providence into Tibet, and had 
enjoyed an opportunity, by the liberal assist- 
ance of the late Mr. Moorcroft, to learn of 
what sort and origin the Tibetan literature 
was ; he cheerfully engaged in the acquirement 
of more authentic information upon the sub- 
ject, hoping that it might serve him as a ve- 
hicle to his immediate purpose, namely, his 
researches respecting the origin and language 
of the Hungarians. The result of his investi- 
gation has been, that the literature of Tibet 
is entirely of Indian origin. The immense 
volumes on different branches of science, &c. 
being exact or faithful translations from San- 
scrit works taken from Bengal, Magadha, Gan- 
getic or Central India, Cashmir and Nepal, 
commencing the seventh century after Christ ; 
and that many of these works have been trans- 
lated (mostly from Tibetan) into the Mongol, 
Mantchou, and Chinese languages: so that, 
by this means, the Tibetan became in Chinese 
Tartary the language of the learned, as in Eu- 
rope the Latin is. ‘The work is printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press at Calcutta, at the ex- 
pence of the British Indian government; and 
we confess, that admirable as many of the spe- 
cimens of the typography of the ‘‘ City of Pa. 
laces” of Gladwin’s, and Sir W. Jones’ time 
appear to us even now, the present volume 
equals if not exceeds them, not excepting the 
first d4to. edition of the ‘* Ayeen Akberry,” 
Another interesting donation was laid before 
the meeting by Dr. D. Burnes, of a cloak 
worn in Bokhara by his brother, Lieutenant 
A. Burnes. Dr. Burnes, in 4 letter which 
accompanied it, and which was read to the 
meeting, stated that this cloak, which was of 
the sort commonly worn by the inhabitants of 
Bokhara, was the identical garment which his 
distinguished relative had worn through the 
Toorkman desert, from Bokhara to Mesched. 
J. Ogilvie, Esq. and Mr. J. Ritchie, of Bom- 
bay, were ballotted for and elected members 
of the Society. The paper read to the meet- 
ing consisted of an extract from the valuable 
MSS. presented by Captain James Low, on 
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the Tenasserim country. The following ig 


a portion of w 


hat was read, and may be con. 


sidered interesting to our antiquarian readers, 
—‘* The heraldry of Europe has evidently 
derived its origin from the East; and it 
was intimately associated with religion and 


superstition. 


Maurice observes, that by the 


same hardy race—the descendants of the Tartar 
tribes which tenanted the north of Asia—were 
introduced into Europe, armorial bearings, 
which were originally nothing more than hiero. 
glyphical symbols mostly of a religious ally. 
sion, that distinguished the banners of the 


potentates of Asia. 


The eagle belongs to the 


ensign of Vishnoo, the bull to that of Siva, and 
the falcon to that of Rama. The Sun rising 
behind a recumbent lion, blazed on the ancient 
ensign of the Tartar, and the eagle of the sun 


on that of the 


Persians. The Humza, or fa. 


mous goose,* one of the incarnations of Boodba, 
is yet the chief emblem on Burman banners, 


The Russians, 


no doubt, had their standard 


from the Eastern nations; it is the type of 


Garuda.t 


The Islamites took the crescent—g 


fit emblem either of a rising or declining em. 
pire, and of their primeval worship. Garuda, 
who is a great favourite with the Siamese, is 


yet not represe’ 


nted on their ensigns; although 


of old he waved his sable wings over the war- 


flag of the Hi 


ndoo Vasudeva, and of Poon. 


dereeke in Kashe;t although he is other. 


wise the eagle 


of the preserving Vishnoo, the 


great enemy of snakes, whose prince, Raja 
Naga, lives in the nether regions of Badan. 


But here in hi 


s stead we find the ape general, 


who was an emblem on the war-flag of Arjoon. 
The Leng, or horned Alligator, or Sanscrit Ma- 
kara, the type of Capricorn, sprawls on the 
Chinese standard. The great Dragon, or Snake, 


symbolical of 


the horizon, of the Ceuph or 


Agatho diamon, or good spirit of the Egyptians, 
and one of the forms in which Boodha became 
incarnate, rolls his huge volume on the Ma- 


layan flag.” 


The next meeting was announced for to-day. 


SOCIE 


TY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Mr. Hamitron in the chair. — Further ex- 


tracts were re 


ad from Mr. Hallam’s volume 


of Historical Documents and Correspondence, 
being two letters from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Wolsey, describing the difficulties 
he experienced in raising a Benevolence called 
for by Henry VIII. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonpDay...... 


TUESDAY..... 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY... 


* Are not this g 
+ Garuda is the 

sidered as sovereig 
¢ Asiatic 


| Royal Academy, 8 P.M. 
| Mr. Westmacott’s Lectures on 
Sculpture. 
Geographical, 9 P,M. 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
Mary-le-bone Literaryand 8d- 
entific Institution, 84 P.M. 
Bridgman on the Drama. 
Zoological, 84 P.M. 
Medico-Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
Geological, 84 P.a. 
Society of Arts, 74 P.M. — 
Verulam Philosophical Society, 
( 8 P.M. 
Royal Academy, 8 P.M. 
Mr. Howard’s Lectures of 
Painting. 
) Royal Society, 84 P.M. 
| Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
| Royal Soc. of Literature, 4?-M- 
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Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
SATURDAY ......- Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. | 9: J. B. Pyne.—Nearer home; but an en-| 
Soa easier he chanting Arcadian scene, “ clad in colours of | 





in perfect accordance with Thomson’s fine lines: | 


*« The sun had lost his rage; his downward orb | 
Shoots nothing now but animating warmth, 
[Second notice. J Lights oe the pens b nen theauteous rohes of heaven, 
AGREEABLY to our promise in the last Number Incessant rolled into romantic shapes.” | 
of the Literary Gazette, we proceed to give a/ In gazing at it all the kindly and pleasurable 
more detailed account of the brilliant display | associations connected with the spot are power- 
of colour and talent of which this interesting | fully excited. | 
exhibition has to boast. The highest work,| No. 209. The Vale of Liangollen, taken from| 
both in class and in character, is | Pont-y-Cysylity. T.C. Hoffland.—That there | 
No. 149. Cassandra predicting the Murder) are few artists who have been more successful 
of Agamemnon on his arrival, after ten years’ than Mr. Hoffland in bringing into view the 
absence, at Mycene. Painted for the Duke of rich capabilities of our “ native land” for every 
Sutherland: the head of Cassandra from the) species of the picturesque, the beautiful, and 
Hon. Mrs. C. Norton. B. R. Haydon.—) the sublime, the charming work under our no- 
“ Agamemnon”—we quote the description in) tice affords a strong proof. For the wild and 
the catalogue—“ commanded the Greek army! romantic, see No. 111, Don Quixote, Dorothea! 
at the siege of Troy : after the city was taken | as the Princess Micomicoma, Sancho, the Barber, 
he returned to his capital, Mycenzx, bringing | the Curate, and Cardenio, leaving the Brown 
with him Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, | Mountains, by the same able hand. 
who had the power of prophecy. During (To be continued.) 
Agamemnon’s absence of ten years, Clytem- 
nestra, his queen, had intrigued with Egystus : | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
when they heard the king was approaching! Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Painted 
triumphantly, they plotted his murder. The! by William Allan, R.A.; and engraved by 
instant Cassandra arrived with the king at! John Burnet, from the original picture in 
the entrance to the palace, and had descended’ the possession of Robert Nasmith, Esq. F.R. 
from the chariot to enter, she was suddenly) ©€.S. Hodgson, Boys, and Graves. 
seized with a dreadful inspiration, and scream- | WE do not know when we have been so de- 
ed out—‘ there will be murder in that palace !’ | lighted with a print as we are with the fine pro- 
This is the moment taken in the picture.} duction before us, which we consider to be the 
Egystus, alarmed lest the plot should be dis-| chef d’euvre, in its kind, of both the painter 
covered, seizes the dagger to stab the king at/ and the engraver. The resemblance to the 
once : the queen, more collected, seizes Egystus’ | illustrious original is striking and character- 
left hand to stop him, while she is enticing the istic. He is represented seated in his study at 


FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS: 
SUFFOLK STREET. 





king to descend with her other. On the left) Abbotsford, reading the proclamation of Mary 


are the children Electra and Orestes escaping, | Queen of Scots previous to her marriage with 
and terrified ; Cassandra is pointing to the | Darnley; the reflection from which in his 
wpa a kneeling sacrificer is looking towards | countenance is most happily managed, and ad- 
e entrance ; the raven, the bird of omen, is| mirably lights up his sagacious and intelligent 
croaking over Agamemnon’s head ; the horses |features. The room is full of curious and pic- 
ue frightened at the thunder-storm. The dis- | turesque objects, all painted from the realities. 
nee is the actual Bay of Nauplia, from Gell’s | ‘* The vase on the table was the gift of Lord 
apa, where the king landed: the architec- Byron; the keys hanging by the window are 
ure is taken from fragments taken at Mycenz.”| those of the Heart of Mid Lothian, or the Old 
—Such are the materials of which Mr. Hay-| Tolbooth of Edinburgh ; the sword suspended 
- 8 — is composed A wg the | from the book-case was that of the Marquess of 
n of the proportions of the figures, especially! Montrose; and the rifle surmounting the va- 
=< Cassandra, which is greatly too tall (an | rious articles hanging over the mantel-piece, 
» however, on the right side), it is astriking | belonged to Speckbacher, the Tyrolese patriot. 
Species of tes Meas pomvenng oe 1p-l 0k, tee ae eae be ee 
é - Sixth’s trave as 
propriate and powerful, the Lechulten of the| a gg hs of Rob tte M‘Gregor. 
we — profile of the highly-gifted | Behind the bust of Shakespeare is Rob Roy’s 
ag: pray poetess adds much to the in-/ long gun; above which is Claverhouse’s pistol, 
he ity ~ whole is set pd by a singu-| and below, a brace of pistols, formerly the pro- 
N, hey armonious tone of colouring. perty of Napoleon ; the stag-hound lying at Sir 
ae David spareth Saul at Hachilah.| Walter's feet is Maida, his old favourite ; the 
oo tin.—Another epic in art. The mag-|hour-glass on the mantel-piece belonged to 
; us resistance of David to the insidious| Kirkton, author of the History of the Church 
Abishal ee, poggeetion oe fant-aneer, of Scotland ; the great Highland broadsword, 
9 a Cro e to = a hanging below the shield, was presented to Sir 
hata nb 4 ay" we - ess we wis 2 W alter by the Celtic Society ; and the walking 
een i g nich — thrown upon t 4 stick of Sir Walter, resting against the chim- 
the c gga 7 }, under the circumstances ney-piece, was presented to, and is now in the 
Aa = mig 7 -" been ae See possession of the painter. é These interesting 
the a ve. ” *h dpe er respects, however, | accessories are grouped, painted, and engraved, 
pd re is worthy of the able and original! with extraordinary skill, taste, and spirit. The 
Of y whom it has been produced. subject is worthy of having had such artists ; 
te = in eee we have 7 the artists are worthy of having had such a 
with the landing of St Pre i Oe Py of Bote, abject : and tbe sane is highly honourable 
i + Paul. - Linton. —/ to the genius of Scotland. 

Magnificent architecture, brilliant sunlight, eee 
and the undulating flow of water, depicted with | I//ustrations of British Birds, by H. L. Meyer. 


the air,”’ so soft, blending and mellow, as to be| great fidelity and beauty. 








4 skill that would not have disgraced the pencil No. I. Longman and Co. 
of Claude. Or all the classes of Natural History, Ornitho- 


a _ = 
No. 227. The Thames at Richmond—Even-|logy is capable of the most pleasing and pictu- 


resque illustration. The birds in the divraison 
under our notice are drawn and coloured with 
They consist of 
“ The Sand-piper,” ** The Stone-chat,”’ “‘ The 
Whin-chat,” *‘ The Spotted Fly-catcher,”’ “* The 
Hawk-owl,” and “ The Wryneck.” The eggs 
of the different species form an agreeable va-« 
riety. 


Queen Esther, after Guercino. Drawn on 
stone with a steel pen by Augusta Cole. 
Tilt. 

HiGu ty creditable both to the powers of litho- 

graphy, and to Miss Cole’s talents. 





MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 
Ir full rooms and spirited patronage may be 
considered as sure indications of prosperity, 
this institution must now be in a thriving 
condition. As we, in some degree, foretold, 
and have all along contributed our utmost 
to promote its success, we cannot but feel 
gratified at a result, which, besides forward. 
ing the interests of good music, tends also 
to throw credit on our own sagacity and dis- 
cernment. The Duchess of Kent and her 
daughter were again present on Monday night, 
and the audience were indebted to the royal 
visitors for the selection of the glees, ‘* Blow, 
blow, thou winter’s wind,” and * Since first I 
saw your face ;” the song, ‘A rose from her 
bosom that strayed ;” and the quintet, ‘* Sento 
oh! Dio,” from Cosi fan tutte, which were all 
of a very attractive character. It is much to 
the crédit of Mr. Hobbs that he left the simple 
beauty of Webbe’s charming air to speak for 
itself; he sang it even more plainly than on a 
former occasion. Had he possessed more vanity 
and less good taste, he would have thought 
additional ornaments necessary. The con- 
cluding shake, the only ornament which the 
song requires, he executed most beautifully. 
This Society has proved that it is quite possible 
to subdue a very numerous body of voices to 
the most delicate pianissimo ;* would that the 
same control could be obtained over the instru 
mental performers! It has long been the dis- 
grace of the accompanists in every orchestra in 
this country, that they frequently overwhelm 
the singer entirely with their unfeeling clatter. 
A particularly glaring instance of this barbarous 
practice occurred on Monday night, in Mr. 
Barnett’s extraordinary composition called 
*€ Darkness,” in which, though the instruments 
are meant to play a very conspicuous part, yet 
we presume it is not the composer’s intention 
that they should occasionally reduce the singer 
to an absolute nonentity. In some parts of this 
piece, it could only be conjectured that Mr. 
Horncastle was singing, from the motion of his 
lips ; but, as to any sound emitted from thence, 
Fine-ear himself (a gentleman of whose auri-« 
cular susceptibility most of our readers must 
have heard in their juvenile days) —even Fine- 
ear would have been puzzled to catch it amid 
the overpowering din of the orchestra. The 
subject of this composition is Lord Byron's 
“ Dream,” and the words are absolutely neces 
sary to the elucidation of the composer’s mean~ 
ing. Now, let us imagine the piece to be simi- 
larly performed (a very likely occurrence) at 
one of those concerts where the words of the 
songs are not given in the bills: how would 
the audience be mystified, and set wondering 
what all the mighty hubbub of the orchestra 
was about! If we must have German fulness 


+ In our notice of the fourth vocal concert, this word 
was misprinted pianissima. 
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and elaboration of accompaniments, in the 
name of all that is rational, let us also have a 
little German delicacy in the mode of perform. 
ing them. Let it not be said that English 
composers produce works which their country- 
men are incapable of playing. And, above all, 
let it not continue to be remarked of our in- 
strumentalists, that they have, in the aggre- 
gate, much less true musical sensibility than 
belongs to the general body of vocal per. 
formers. The coarseness indicated by this bois- 
terous style of playing is the more remarkable, 
when we think of the bright examples of in- 
dividual talent which our orchestras contain. 
On this very point, delicacy and tact in ac- 
companying the voice, we imagine that the best 
of our instrumental performers may challenge 
competition with those of any country in Eu- 
rope. How must musicians of this refined 
class be annoyed by the outrages on right 
musical feeling which are constantly committed 
by their inferior brother accompanists! We 
feel quite assured that no person of taste will 
blame us for animadverting severely, and at 
some length, on a practice which has now 
become the bane of all musical performances in 
this country. Our zeal on this head has, how- 
ever, occupied so much space, that we must 
make short work of the rest of the concert. In 
the composition which has called forth the 
above remarks, Mr. Barnett has shewn con- 
siderable vigour of imagination ; but we cannot 
think the poem in question very well adapted 
for musical illustration, as the wildness and 
irregularity of style which it demands, prevent 
it from being clearly understood or enjoyed by 
the majority of auditors. Among the other 
good things of the night, were a quartet from 
the “ Passione”’ of Haydn, and a duet from 
Paer’s Agnese, the latter sung by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Seguin. To particularise these as 
being well performed, would be almost an 
act of injustice to the rest of the concert, as 
nearly every piece testified to the good effects 
of careful practise and rehearsals. Miss Masson 
sang Mozart’s ** Non pit di fiori,” which was 
well adapted to her voice, in a very masterly 
style; and she also performed her part in the 
quartet verse of the national anthem with the 
most correct taste. Mr. Horsley’s new quintet, 
** Rosabelle,” is not overlaid with accompani- 
ments; but that we think a recommendation. 
The symphonies are tasteful and pleasing. In 
Purcell’s song, ‘* Let the dreadful engines of 
eternal will,” we fancied that Braham did not 
sing con amore; it is certain, that his voice 
was not in quite such good order as it has been 
lately ; and that accidental circumstance always 
makes a wonderful difference in the zest which 
is both felt and imparted by the singer. In the 
madrigal, ‘‘ Flora gave me fairest flowers,”’ the 
crescendo was given in perfection; it was a 
delightful instance of that unanimity of feeling 
which results from the combined practice of 
many cultivated singers. Mrs. Bishop sang, 
“ My mother bids me bind my hair,’ with a 
delicacy and sweetness that we believe no other 
singer now before the public would have equalled, 
and only one, the ballad-singer par excellence, 
of our times and recollections, Miss Stephens, 
could have surpassed. Mrs. Bishop must, how- 
ever, pardon us if we object to her concluding 
cadence, however prettily conceived and exe- 
cuted, because any thing like ornament only 
disturbs the tender and pensive character of 
this song. The audience waited for even the 
last echo of Webbe’s exhilarating round, “ To 
the old long life and treasure ;” a compliment 
which is seldom paid elsewhere, but is often 


paid here to the finale of the concert. 


the evening. Mlle. Vertpré sang two songs 
which pleased much, and were encored. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
BEETHOVEN’s symphony in C. major was the 
opening piece in the concert which we could 
merely mention in our last, and for which we 
can now do little more. It was charmingly 
given. Mori, on his violin, shewed that there 
was no difficulty he could not overcome: we 
are melodists, and like as little of execution 
as may be, save where it comprises that de- 
licious quality ; and Mori, we must in justice 
say, proved that he was also master of ex- 
pression,—the soul of music. M. Baumann, 
in a solo on the bassoon, displayed similar 
extraordinary power over his instrument ; and 
Madame Stockhausen enchanted us with her 
sweet notes, both in airs by herself, and in 
a duet, chastely and finely sung, with Horn- 
castle. Other instrumental performers dis- 
played great abilities, and the whole concert 
was most satisfactory. 


Mr. Apams’s AsTRONOMICAL LEcTUuURgE, 
King’s Theatre.— We have rarely seen this 
great theatre better filled, both as to number 
and respectability, on an Opera night, than it 
was to hear this gentleman’s Lecture, and 
witness his truly brilliant scenic Illustrations 
on Wednesday. Several distinguished indi- 
viduals were among the number who occupied 
the stalls. 


VARIETIES. 


There has recently been discovered in a 
garret over the public library at Cambray, a 
collection of the bulls of the different popes, 
addressed to the prelates who have successively 
filled the See of Cambray, and which will be 
highly interesting to archeologists. The greater 

— part are in fine preservation.— Paris Advertiser, 
DRAMA. Rara Avis.—There is now in the possession 
Tue lead in exertion and novelty has been|of Mr. Gregory, butcher, of this town, a jet 
taken this week by Madame Vestris, who, | black bullfinch.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 
though so near the end of her tether, has had} Architectural Improvements.—We have be. 
the spirit to produce two new pieces. The fore us (and thank him therefore) Mr. Lapidge's 
first in point of merit is entitled Court Beau-| plan for the general improvement of the site 
ties, and as beautifully got up as the name} around Westminster Abbey and the houses of 
deserved. It is by Mr. Planché, and, we} Parliament: we have also received and subjoin* 
might almost blind-fold add, consequently clever | the printed statement referring to Sir Robert 
and effective. But it is particularly so, and | Smirke’s being appointed architect, as it were, 
the scenery and costumes worthy of the highest | in honour of his being the only one, among a 
praise. The story relates a drunken plot of| number of eminent artists, who, in 1833, re- 
Buckingham’s and a humourous counter-plot |fused to give in plans for improving the House 
of his merry sovereign, which brings the origin- | of Commons ; and we have Sir E. Cust’s, and 
als of Sir Peter Lely’s fair subjects out of their! other interesting publications on the same sub- 
frames, a very felicitous ¢aé/eau, and the ject. What is more, we have before our eyes 
whole ends, as the freaks of Charles’ Court in stone and lime a considerable portion of what 
generally did, in laughter and mirth. The is to be the National Gallery —an abortion s0 
other piece is an Affair of Honour, of which it ludicrous as to inspire pity for the failure equal 
is enough to say that the rivals, Liston and to the vexation at seeing so fine an opportunity 
Keeley, are persuaded to fight it out by taking so miserably abused—but still we are at present 
the chance of poisoned pills against each other ; disinclined to enter upon the subject. No de- 
in which rencontre they are so irresistible cided step can be taken without further intima- 
that (excuse the bull) a hundred pills would tion and discussion ; and we would fain hope 
not be a dose for the audience. that, in rebuilding houses of Parliament, we 

At the Adelphi, Tom and Jerry has been shall be spared the disgrace of another job to 
revived; and Yates, Reeve, Wilkinson, and perpetuate the want of taste of boastful England 
Buckstone, sustain the leading parts. Wein the nineteenth century. 
never saw a theatre so crammed; and would | H. B. Caricatures. — The most recent of 
advise the lifting of the roof. ‘these popular exhibitions have much origi- 

In the National and Patent— Drury Lane nality. ‘* Crotchets inclosing a note of In- 
and Covent Garden, the horses run— Werner terrogation and the Interjection O!!!” are 
has been done without Macready, or any body | very fanciful; and the likenesses of Lord John 
to see it,—and the Miller and his Men, Tekeli,| Russell and Mr. O’Connell admirable. “A 
The Dog of Montargis, and other novelties j4)a] subject”? gives Lord Chandos as a bull 
have been—revived! Lestocg, which from its | — - 
repeating Gustavus in all its features was never |  * « in May 1833, the Select Committee appointed Oo 
bong d popular, is repeated bg J night 5 and | Lae Fl oe te of Betyg A commodious and 
Ducrow’s beasts, as the bills assure us, ani-| jess unwholesome, called before them and examined the 

: ’ seme ing ef, Wyat- 
mated by the unparalleled applanse bestowed! folowing geateten Sie see" Stan Tea 
upon them by crowded stables (we beg pardon, | Esq. M.P., Rigby Wason, Esq. M.P., Mr. Ben. Wyatts 
| crowded audiences), have been induced to re- | Memrs. James Savage, Edw. Blore, George Basevi, John 
| engage themselves fcr six weeks, at only one| Deering, Francis Goodwin, George Allen, son = 
} | Decimus Burton, Thomas Hopper, and Sir Ko 

truss of hay and seven quartens of oats ad-) Gnirke.—The first fourteen of these gentlemen submitted 
ditional weekly allowance. This noble disin- | plans and designs according to the desire of the committee, 
terestedness cannot be sufficiently appreciated | 


who caused them to be lithographed and printed, toge- 
by a liberal and enlightened public. 














ther with their evidence. Sir Robert Smirke alone = 
fused to give in plans; and yet, now that the expend 
ture is to be many times as great as was intem ed in 
1833, that gentleman is thrust forward to seize the a 
With the plans and opinions of fourteen others before 
him; with the remarks thereon of the whole professie 
during many months, he undertakes for the amount 0 
fifteen or twenty thousand pounds, a comparativ ely easy 
task. In 1833, when a few hundreds only could be 7 
ected for the puzzling alteration of the old House, 
large portion of the talent of the country was summ oy 
and nobly entered into competition; but in ee 2 
the profit is swelled to tens of thousands, none u ; 
Government architect is allowed to pocket s0 oe 
sum: their talent, their labours, their reputation, yr 
be sacrificed to the very man who shrank from 
touchstone of talente-fair competition 


FRENCH PLAYS: THURSDAY. 
Tue only novelty we have to notice is Les 
Vieux Péchés, which afforded great amusement 
to a very well filled house, and in which Mlle. 
Jenny Vertpré, as Minette, Danseuse de ’ Opera, 
acted her part very cleverly. The other charac- 
ters were also well played, particularly M. Vi- 
zintini, as Hilarion; so that, what with old 
and new sins, there seemed to be enough to 
excite the risibility of the audience throughout 
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Sanna 

pinning Sir Edward Knatchbull and Mr. Baring | 
on his immense horns of a (malt) dilemma. | 
Lord Chandos riding his hobby, a barrel of | 
peer, is another very cleverly sketched work | 
of art; but the most amusing is Sir R. Peel, | 
on a well-feathered nest, hatching reform eggs 
into lively chickens (his principal measures of | 
the Session), while Hume as a great goose is 
waddling off, having dropped an egg marked 
“ Motion to limit the supplies for three! 
months,” and O’Connell is strutting about as| 
an unrivalled turkey-cock. The attitude and 
air are superb. 

Royal Society of Literature.—The Society’s 
Library has this week received a munificent 
augmentation, by the removal of the greater 
part of the books belonging to the late Prince 
Hoare, Esq. to the house in St. Martin’s Place. 
Mr. Hoare was, as our readers are aware, 
among the original members and most efficient 
promoters of this valuable institution. 

National Intercourse.—A post-office has been 
established at Damascus, for the transmission 
of letters every twenty days between that city 
and Bagdad; every fortnight with Aleppo; and 
twice a-week with Beiraut. 

London University.—Mr. Key, on Wednes- 
day evening, delivered an excellent lecture on 
etymology and the construction of languages. 
He pointed out affinities among the Greek, 
latin, and Teutonic; and illustrated his sub. 
ject in a manner wonderfully clear and compre- 
hensive, considering the limits to which he was 
confined in a single discourse. 

Alexander Pope.—In the newspaper obituary 
of the week, we observe the death of Pope, the 
once popular performer, whom old age had, 
however, for many years removed from the 
stage. He was seventy-three; and, in earlier 
life, his fine figure, and other dramatic quali- 
ties, rendered him a high public favourite. In 
some characters he had no superior. Mr. Pope 
was thrice married ; and his widow is the cele- 
brated painter of flower-pieces, which are not 
surpassed in the English school. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


& English publication has begun to be more brisk ; 
and though we have this week the pleasure of bringing 
forward several novelties of a valuable class, we have 
still our table covered with works of sterling merit, which 
shall be reviewed without delay. 

Cowper. —We were afraid we had got into a scrape 
about these rival Cowpers: but though it vexes us, we 
will not annoy our readers. The advertisements of the 
parties concerned, indeed, preclude the necessity of our 
doing so; and, especially, after we had declared the single 
principle which could actuate us in regard to either one 
side or the other, viz. the love of truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; and an equally powerful 
love for every thing which can promote the interests of 
our country’s literature, and meritorious literary men. 
Thus standing, we shall only say that Messrs. Baldwin 
and Cradock tell us ‘¢ it is not true that the Private Cor- 

dence, edited by Dr. Johnson in 1824, has been 
locked up,” &.: while Messrs. Saunders and Otley assure 
Us, that it has been virtually so kept from the view of the 
public, and can only now be had in Mr. Grimshawe’s 
edition. It is but just to add, that we received from Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley the correction of the mistake respect- 
ing the Private Correspondence long unpublished, the day 
Preceding Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock’s communication. 
As for our criticisms, we will only offer them upon what 
We see before us; come from what quarter or under what 
authority it may.—Ed. L. G. 

Two volumes of the Consulat et I’'Empire are just 
published, being a history of France during its most 
eventful period, from 1799 to 1815, in which the author, 
M. Thibaudeau, was a prominent actor. 

e hope the work will be more correct and explicit 
than the subjoined announcement; which, being vouched 
by a distinguished litterateur, we insert as we received it. 
‘In the press, Observations on the Natural History an 
Productions of British: with Suggestions on Colonisation 
and Emigration to the Interior of that Country; founded 
along Residence. By John Hancock, M.D.”—Where- 
ever the region may be we are sure Dr. Hancock’s Zoolo- 
gical talents will make it interesting.—Ed. L. G. 

In the Press. 





Cormn-Law Rhymes; being the Third Volume of the 
Works of Ebenezer Elliott: 


A new edition of Martinet’s Manual of Pathology, 
edited by Dr. Jones Quain, Professor of Anatomy, &c. in 
the University of London. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, 2d edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. bds,— An 
Essay on the Archeology of our Popular Phrases and 
Nursery Rhymes, by J. B. Ker, 2d edit. Vol. 1. 12mo. 6s. 
cloth.—Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers, Melons, 
&c. by J. Smith, 2d edit. 12mo. 4s. bds. — Nine Sermons 
on the Lord’s Prayer, for Young Children, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
cloth.—Rev. Thomas Bissland’s Sermons at St. Paul’s, 
Winchmore Hill, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Louisa A. Twamly’s 
Poems, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.— Antho- 
logia Sacra; Christian Aphorisms, &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
—Visit to Iceland in 1834, by John Barrow, jun, post 8vo. 
12s. cloth.—India; its State and Prospects, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. 8vo. 10s. bds. — Hardy’s Register of East 
India Ships, with Supplement, 4th edition, 12mo. 17s. 6d. 
cloth: Supplement separately, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Epide- 
mics of the Middle Ages, from the German of Dr. Hec- 
ker, Translated by Dr. Babington; Part II. «* The Dancing 
Mania,” 12mo. 6s, cloth.—Sydney Beresford, a Tale of 
the Day, 3 vols. post &vo. 24s. bds.—Sketch of the History 
of Medicine, by Dr. J. Bostock, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—The 
Book for the Million, by the Author of «* The Young 
Gentleman’s Book,” 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—The Spirit of Holi- 
ness, Four Sermons, by J. H. Evans, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
—National History and Views of London, from Original 
Drawings by Eminent Artists, edited by C. F. Parting- 
ton, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cloth.; large paper, proof, 27. 2s., or 
with coloured map of London, 3v. 3s. mor.—Pierce Fal- 
con the Outcast; a Novel, by Emma Whitehead, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Theological Library, Vol. XI. 
** Le Bas’s Life of Bishop Jewell,” foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
—Rev. Edward Greswell’s Exposition of the Parables, 
Vols. IV. and V., in 3 Parts, 8vo. 17. 16s. bds.—Jardine’s 
Naturalists’ Library, Vol. VII., «« Fishes, Vol. I.,” 12mo. 
6s. cloth.—Sir W. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, illus- 
trated edit. foolscap 8vo. 9s. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1835. 
March. Thermometer. Barometer. 


29-60 +. 
9 - 29°35 
ee | 29°20 .. 
oe | 29°76 «. 
see ¢ 29°86 -- 
| 29°83 +. 
Generally cloudy, 


Friday ---- 13 cove 
Saturday -- 14 


| 

Thursday.. 1: | From 43 to | 29°71 to 
: | 

Sunday---- 15 | - 


Monday -- 16 | 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday | 
Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 
with frequent rain. 
Rain fallen, 1 inch and -2 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning, until 
Five in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


NO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


Preparatory Education for Young Gentlemen under Ten 
Years of Age. A Lady, who receives the limited number of Six 
Pupils, will have vacancies for Two at the ensuing Easter Vaca- 
tion. The Young Gentlemen are instructed in the Latin, English, 
and French Languages; History, Geography, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, and Dancing, at Forty Guineas per Annum. No extras. 
References can be given to the Friends of the Young Gentle- 
men at present under the Advertiser's care. 
Cards of address may be had at Mr. Low's, Bookseller, 
42 Lamb’s Conduit Street. 


This day is published, in royal 32mo. neatly bound in cloth 
and gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
Dedicated, with permission, to Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bt. 


T © MARRIAGE ALMANAC; or, 
Ladies’ Perpetual Calendar: in which every Day of the 
Year is marked, with reference to Three important Epochs. 
From the German of Dr. DESBERGER, of Erfurt; with Addi- 
tions by an English Physician. 
A. Schloss, Foreign Book and Printseller. 
No. 2 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


On the 31st will appear with the Magazines, No. XLIV. of 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Price Four Shillings. 

The ** Westminster Review” has been maintained for a number 
of years, with the single purpose of illustrating and enforcing the 
principle of Bentham, which makes the rule in morals, law, and 
politics, to consist in the production of the Greatest Aggregate of 
Happiness. Almost the last public act of its founder was to repel 
the charge which had been ignorantly brought against him, of 
holding forth the happiness of the numerical majority, as what 
was to be attained by the sacrifice of the minority: and history 
confirms the conclusion, that all majorities, and still more ail 
minorities, which pursue their own happiness in opposition to 
the aggreg vell-bei F ity, end in being dis« 
appointed. 

No man, then, can accuse the “* Westminster Review” of having 
advised the poor to plunder the rich; but it has strenuously ex- 
horted the poor not to submit to this injustice of the wealthy, and 
spared no pains to point out to them, both where this injustice 
took place, and how they might resist it. On the great subject of 
Free Trade, it has done its utmost to set before the public the 
beggarly impolicy of monopolies, which put a shilling into the 
pocket of some monopolist, by the process of taking two shillings 
from other portions of the community; and the yet more con- 
temptible infatuation of offering different portions of the public 
a share of the general injury, and calling it compensation. An 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Fleet Street, March 14, 1835. 

Str,—Will you allow me to say that your notice of the 
** Legends of the North” in to day’s Literary Gazette isa 
* leetle’ too — This book was neither projected or 
printed by myself; it was brought to me ready for publi- 
cation, and as I found that it invaded no person’s pro- 
perty, I did not hesitate to take it in hand. Your cen- 
sure appears to proceed from an erroneous supposition 
that the copyright of the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border” has not expired: it ceased two years ago. An 
one has, therefore, a right to reprint the whole work; 
and though I endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid 
even the appearance of trespass on the rights of others, 
I have yet to learn wherein consists the ‘* dishonesty” of 
a partial reprint of a book which now belongs as much to 
the public as the works of Johnson, Gibbon, or Milton. 
After the unmeasured attack you have made on me (for 
I, as publisher, am the responsible party), I trust your 
sense of justice will induce Epo to insert this explanation 
in your next publication. Iam, Sir, your very obedient 
servant, CHARLES TILT.* 

**H. T.’s” translation is fair enough; but we have no 
— repetitions of what has been done so often and 
so well. 

To “ H. L——e.” Too late. 

We are not initiated into the arcana of Mr. Green’s 
Hexagon Keys, and presume that the printed circular ad- 
dressed to our ‘* Music Reviewer” does not require any 
specific notice. 

We hardly know what to say to ‘* Rosa Forbes.” She 
displays great talent and feeling ; but it is, in parts, not so 
correct as modern composition demands. 

Mr. Dressler, whose masterly performances on the flute 
are so well known in London, died very recently at May- 


1 ble adjustment with the Public Creditor it has never op- 
posed; but it has maintained that whenever that takes place, the 
value of some eight millions and a half will be due to the fund- 
holders, If Mr. Tomkins had been the sole lender of the sub- 
stance of the debt, few men would be found so reckless as to pro- 
pose that Mr. Tomkins should be charged for all the times the 
value of the currency or the price of stocks had gone in his fa- 
vour, and have no notice taken of the times they had gone the 
other way. Yet this appears to be the fallacy employed, on the 
Strength of nothing but the Mr. Tomkinses being many. On 
the subject of Ireland, the ‘*‘ Westminster Review” has sup- 
ported the principle, that ‘* Where a larger country holds a 
smaller in a legislative union, it clearly ought to do one of two 
things, — either make the union comfortable to the smaller 
country, or quietly give it up.” It has lost no opportunity of 
inculcating the shortening of parliaments and the extension 
of the suffrage, as the rational ways of giving the community 
the chance of being taken care of, which means, as every 
where else, the chance of taking care of itself. In various 
branches of science, geometry, music, medicine, antiquities, 
mechanics, and history, it has attempted to leave some traces 
of progress, by the application of those universal principles 
of sound reason which constitute philosophy. On every subject 
of general interest, it has cul d such ications with 
the inhabitants of other countries, as might tend to make it toa 
certain extent a focus for the collection of what was useful to the 
whole. To naval, military, and scientific men, it may offer the 
opportunity of bringing their observations before the public, not 
only without expense, but with some pecuniary receipt; and 
though on such subjects there must be a discretionary power 
with the directors of the Keview, their habits have to a certain 
extent fitted them for its exercise. inally, every kind of Pro- 
spectus or Notice bearing on philanthrophic or scientific objects, 
domestic or foreign, has at all times been issued gratuitously 
with the publication, to any magnitude transmitted to the pub- 
lisher. 

At the present moment the prospects of its Conductors are ele~ 
vated by the promised appearance of a new Review, which they 
will not characterise either as an opponent or a rival. But they 
hail it as an indication, that the progress of the age has made 
them cease to be an extreme party ;—that they have arrived at 
the position where their principles, instead of being the subjects 
of theory, are to be the instruments of practice ;—and that they 
have only to proceed with steadiness, to secure to the community 
the advantages derivable from such a change. 

A red i 








ence. He had taken his young family, on a prof 

tour, into Germany ; and has left a widow and five chil- 
dren entirely unprovided for. A subscription for their 
immediate relief is being set on foot by some of his coun- 
trymen and musical friends in this metropolis, the parti- 
culars of which will soon be made public.—{ From @ Cor- 
respondent of high rank in the Fine Arts.) 


~* We insert this reclamation, as desired by Mr. Tilt, 


ion in the price of the “‘ Westminster Review ” took 

place some time ago, with the object of increasing the dissemina- 
tion of its principles ; but no alteration was made in either the 
quantity or quality of matter. 
*,* New Subscribers are respectfully informed that Complete 
Sets of Twenty-two Volumes may be had of the Publisher in 
every variety of Binding, at Moderate Prices. —The General 
Index for the first Thirteen Volumes is now ready, price Six 
Shillings, With each Volume subsequent to the Thirteenth, an 
Index has been given. 
Cc icati for the Editor are in future to be addressed to 








against whom personally we were far from i ig any 
censure; but it is beyond forbearance provoking to see 
the multitude of pseudo-literary persons, who earn a 
dishonourable profit by preying on the brains of deserving 
writers, whose rewards fail in Sy to the pillage 
exercised upon their labours.—Ha. L. G, 





the Office of the Westminster Review, 3 St. James's Square. 
Bills and Advertisements received up to the 20th of the Month 
preceding the day of publication. 
Printed for John Macrone, 8 St. James's Square. 
Orders received by every Bookseller and Newsman 
in the United Kingdom. 
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COLLECTION OF 
Autographs, Letters, and Miscellaneous 
Documents. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 


AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
On MONDAY, MARCH 234, 
At Half-past Twelve 0’ Clock precisely : 
Among which will be found— 
Dramatic. 
Talma 
E, Kean 
Mrs. Siddons 
¥ Charles Macklin 
Sir T. Lawrence Sir Walter Scott R. B. Sheridan 
G. H. Harlowe,&c. TT. Moore, &c. De Begnis, &c. 
Literary, Scientific Characters, &c.—Maskelyne, Seward, Pinker- 
ton, Milner, Rennie, Hannah More, 8. Richardson, James Bruce, 
E. Burke, Adam Smith, Horace Walpole, Hugh Blair, John 
Evelyn, S. Pepys, Cowper, Catherine Macauley, William Pitt, 
Daniel De Foe, &c. &c. Mostly in fine preservation. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


Painters. 
De Loutherbourg 
Ozias Humphrey 
Francis Bourgeoi 
B. West 





Account Books, Mill Boards, 
Stationery, &c. 
On TUESDAY, MARCH 24th, 


Including the STOCK of a STATIONER retiring from 
the Business. 

An extensive Collection of Account-Books and Miscellaneous 
Stationery, consisting of Ledgers, Journals, Day and Cash Books, 
Collecting, Parcel, and Memorandum Books; Writing and other 
Papers; Coloured, Tissue, Cartridge, Double, Small-Hand, 
Glazed Boards, Portfolios, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


VALUABLE BOOES. 


On WEDNESDAY, March 25th, and 
FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Including a Selection from the Library of a Gentleman, and a 
Portion of the Stock of a Bookseller retiring from Business, 
—< which will be found— | 

In Folio—Agincourt’s Histoire de l’Art, 6 vols. pap. vélin— | 
Hooker, Icones Filicum, 2 vols.—Cassini Atlas de la France, 
2 vols.—Landon, Galerie Historique—Cuvres de Raphael, 8 vols. 
—Dominiquien, 3 vols.— Poussin, 4 vols.—Lisneur, 2 vols.—Mi- | 
chael Angelo, 2 vols. vellum paper—Chauncey’s Hertfordshire— | 
Whittaker’s History of Leeds, 2 vols.—Mirror of Parliament, in | 
Parts—Baylis’ Dictionary, 5 vols.—Trusler’s Hogarth—British 
Gallery of Pictures, by Tresham Otley, and’ Tomkins. In Quarto | 
— Philosophical Transactions, from 1790 to 1833—Linnwan Trans- | 
actions — Toubangear, Histoire de France, 4 vols. pap. vélin— | 
Grimvard, Tableau des Guerres, 3 vols.—Hollinshed, Hall, Hard- 
ing, Grafton, and Fabyan’s Chronicles—Milton’s Poetical Works, 
3 vols.—Wash’s Paris—Pennant’s Works—Whiter’s Etymological | 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Caulfield’s Remarkable Characters, 4 vols. ; } 
and in Octavo—Valpy’s Classics, 185 vols. large paper—Parlia- 
mentary History, 154 vols —Locré, Législation de la France, 31 
vols. pap. véli si li, Republiques Itali » 16 vols.—Ar- | 
chives des Découvertes, 25 vols.—Mornay’s Mémoires, 12 vols.— 

‘ecker, uvres complettes, 15 vols.—Roman du Renart, 4 vols. 
—Daniell’s Rural Sports, 4 vols. —Todd’s Milton, 6 vols.—Byron’s 








Life and Works, by Moore, 17 vols.—Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols.— Opie, &c. and many of the new Publications; a Collection well | 
, Worthy the attention of the Trade, or of any person about com- 


Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, &c. &c. ' 
Catalogues may be had (price 1s.) at the Rooms. | 


THE REMAINING PORTION OF THE WORKS 
OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM SHARP, Esq. 


(By order of the Executrix), comprising fine Impressions, Etch- | 
ings, and Proofs, of John Hunter, King Lear, Doctors of the | 
Church, &c.—Scarce Private Plates, Portraits, &c. Also, by order 
of the Proprietor, the entire Stock, Coppers, and Copyright, of | 
the Rebels Shooting and Defeated, the School- Boy, Sunday Morn- | 
ing (the Toilet), Sunday Evening, Painter and Sculptor, and the 
Dead Pheasant, together with a Selection of Engravings from | 
the Portfolios of a Collector, mostly Proofs. | 


Extensive Collection of Books in Quires, in- 
cluding (by order of the Proprietor) the Stock, Coppers, and Copy- | 
right of the following Works: — Clark’s Plans, Elevations, &c. | 
of the Mansion of Eastbury ; Clark’s Comparative View of several | 
Cathedrals; and Clark’s Plans, Elevations, &c. of Chichester 
Cross, &c, &c. 

A Collection of Water Colour Drawings, 
comprising Specimens by Coney, Cox, Girtin, Morland, Pugin, 
Owen, Prout, Robson, Roberts, J. and W. Varley, &c. &c. 


Works on Architecture, Science, and 


the Fine Arts. 


EARLY IN APRIL, 
Pursuant to an Order pronounced in the High Court of 
Chancery, in the cause Taylor v. Scrivens, - 
The'very extensive Quire Stock, Coppers, and Copy- 
rights, of Architectural and other Books, the Property of 
the late JOSIAH TAYLOR, Architectural Library, 59 
High Holborn. 
The Entire Stock, Coppers, and Copyright, of Britton’s Archi- 


tectural Antiquities of Great Britain—Britton’s Cath 8 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Mechanics—Furniture and Upholstery—The Fine Arts and Anti- 
quities— Landscape Gardening—Rural Dwellings and Farm Build- 
ings, &c.; constituting a Matchless Collection of the most popu- 
lar and esteemed Works of Sir J. Soane, Lugar, Dearne, Gifford, 
Sir J. Hall, Sheraton, Daniell, Busby, Taylor, Aikin, Gwilt, Bar- 
lowe, Desgodetz, Brunel, Buchanan, Pocock, Emerson, Gregory, 
Partington, Loudon, and other Authors, whose Writings and 
Designs are received as T'ext-Books and Examples, in every de- 
partment of Practical and Scientific Literature, 





COLLECTION OF SHELLS, 
In fine Preservation; together with a Selection of 
ENGRAVINGS, 

From the Portfolios of a Gentleman. 


*,* Money advanced on Books, and Valuations of every Descrip- 
tion of Property, made for the payment of the Legacy Duty. 


Weekly Auction Rooms, 22 Fleet Street. 


»-DELAIDE GALLERY of PRAC- 

TICAL SCIENCE, Adelaide Street, Strand, London.— 

For this Institution a Royal Charter has been granted, incor- 

porating the Proprietors under the title of the “ Society for the 
illustration and Receuvegentent of Practical Science.” 

It is established with a capital divided into 400 shares of 50/. 
each, and is managed by a Council of not more than 15 Pro- 
prietors. 

The property of the Society consists of the extensive leasehold 
premises, the fixtures and furniture, the philosophical and other 
apparatus, constituting a large portion of the present Exhibition, 
with a considerable money capital, and the current income 
derived from visitors and periodical subscribers. Some of the 
shares may be now obtained. 

The Gallery and Rooms, with the numerous Exhibitions which 
they contain, are open to the public daily at half past 10 o’clock. 
Admittance, 1s.—Descriptive Gatalogies, Is. 

New inventions, specimens of superior manufacture, and other 


works of art, if approved by the Council, are admitted free of 


expense for exhibition. 
GENERAL PRINTING OFFICE, 
59 A, Greek Street, Soho Square. 
BRIMMER (late of Frith Street) very 


a. respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, that he 


has commenced Business at the above eligible and spacious | 


Premises, and being supplied with an entire new and well-se- 
lected assortment of the most elegant modern Types, as well as 


new Stanhope Presses, and careful experienced Workmen, he | 


hopes to give the most perfect satisfaction to those Authors and 
ublishers who may honour him with the printing of their 
Works, which shall be executed with punctuality and attention. 
Ornamental Job Printing, either in Gold or Colours. 
plate, Lithography, and Transfer Printing, of every description, 
Otfice, 59 A, Greek Street, Soho. 
*,* Orders also received at J. B’s. Residence, No. 1. 
Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, 


USTIN’S DRAWINGS and 


SKETCHES.—To Artists and Collectors.—R. Jennings | 


and Co. have on Sale the Drawings and Sketches of the late Mr. 
S. Austin, together with a large Collection of Water Colour 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, on view at 62 Cheapside. 


OVELS, &c.—To be Sold extremely 
Cheap, a good Collection of the best Modern Novels, 
the productions of Scott, Cooper, Bulwer, Marryatt, 
ook, Smith, Galt, Grattan, Gore, Porter, Edgeworth, 


includin: 
James, 


mencing a Circulating Library. 
Apply (post paid) to P. East, Auctioneer, 18 Holywell Street, 
Strand. 





MUSIC. 
IGHT SONGS and FOUR DUETS, 


with Italian words, the last Compositions of Sig. ROS. | 


SINI, will be published on the 4th of April, by Willis:and Co. 
London ; and Pacini, Paris. Price to Subscribers, 18s.; to Non- 
Subscribers, 25s. 

Subscriptions received at the Royal Musical Library, 75 Lower 
Grosvenor Street (Six doors from Bond Street); where may be 
found a splendid assortment of Pianofortes and Harps, by all the 


| approved makers; and where purchasers have the advantage of 


contrasting the relative merits of each, and obtaining them at 
Manufacturers’ prices, for immediate payment. 

J. Willis respectfully informs the Nobility and Gentry that he 
has just added several thousand Classical Compositions, Vocal, 


and instrumental, to his extensive Musical Library.— Terms of 


Subscription, Two Guineas per Annum. 
: New Quadrilles, Galops, and Waltzes. 
Ta Ville et le Village, Quadrilles Charac- 
teristiques, by M. Voucher, 4s, 


f Remembrance of Ireland, Galop and Waltz» 
y ditto, 2s. 


Ditto of Scotland, three Waltzes, by ditto, 2s. 


The Kensington Quadrilies, by Musard ; to 
which is added, an admired Waltz, by F. Ries, 4s. 

= ‘ In the Press, 

Kirchner’s Seventh Set, or Souvenirs de 
Vosves; five Waltzes and two Galops, composed by the Hon. R. 
Fulke Greville, and dedicated to his triend, I! Princesse Emilio 
Belgirjoso. 


Souvenir de Tunbridge Wells, a Set of 





Stuart and Revell’s Antiquities of Athens—Nicholson’s Builder’s 
Director—Pugin's Specimens of Gothic Architecture—Tredgold's 
various Works—Smeaton’s Tracts—Inwood's Tables for Purchas- 
ing Leases, &c.; together with the Entire Stock of upwards of 
Three Hundred of the most esteemed Works on Architecture and 
Building, both Theoretical, Practical, and Decorative, adapted 





for the Student, the Artist, the Amatear, and the Workman— | 


On Civil Engineering, Canals) Hail-Roads, &¢.—Machinery and 


Galops, F 


Six Waltzes for the Pianoforte, composed by 
Edward Schulz. ; 

Mrs. Willis and Daughters’ Musical Aca- 
demy is now open. Days of attendance, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Terms may be had at their residence, No. 75 Lower Grosvenor 
Street, 


d by Miss Conroy. 


Copper- | 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 


| ‘HE MARDENS, and the DAVENTRYs, 
By Miss PARDOE. 
Author of “ Traits of Portugal.” 
«« The descriptions are striking and impressive, the cha 
are boldly, some of them beautifully, drawn, the incidents varied 
and affecting, the costume correct, and thecatastrophe awful and 
appalling.” —Morning Post. 


II. 
Selwyn in Search of a Daughter. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Author of ** Tales of the Moors.” 
“A work full of pathos, and written with an accurate know. 
ledge of human nature: it may be classed among the most in. 
teresting and attractive of modern times.”—New Monthly, 


III. 
| The Two Friends. 


| By the Countess of Blessington. 
“The great merit of the book is in the admirable truth and 
\ fidelity of its sketches of life and character.”—Examiner. 





Iv. 
Anne Grey. 
Edited by the Author of ‘* Granby.” 
| This work strongly reminds us of Miss Austen’s admirable 
| novel.”—New Monthly. 


} 


| ve 
} Jacob Faithful. 


By the Author of «* Peter Simple.” 
| 3 vols. post 8vo. 2d edition. 


VI. 
| Two Old Men’s Tales. 


2d edition 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


NEW WORKS, = 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
| Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
WINTER in the FAR WEST. 
(United States). 
By CHARLES F. HOFFMAN. 


II. 
Pierce Falcon the Outcast. 
By Emma Whitehead, 


j ul. 
| Sketches of a Sea-Port Town. 
By Henry F. Chorley, Es: 


| «Romance, sentiment, and real life, are all combined in these 


| delightful volumes.”—Morning Post. 


Bie: Sant ready, 
By order of the British Government. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
A Voyage of Discovery 
to Africa and Arabia. 

| Performed in His Majesty’s Ships Leven and Barracout®, 
j from 1822 to 1831, 
j Under the command of 
| Captain F. W. W. Owen, R.N. 
| By Capt. Thomas Boteler, R.N, 


Il. 
Finesse. A Novel. 
| In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
Ten Years in South Africa, 
Including a Description of the 
Wild Sports of that Country. 
By Lieut. J. W. Moodie, 2ist Fusileers. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with Plates. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


IV. 
The Cavaliers of Virginia. 
By Wiliam A. Caruthers. 2 vols, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIX WEEKS ON 
THE LOIRE.” 
In 3 vols. 8vo. 
HANCES and CHANGES 
A Domestic Tale. 
By the Author of ‘Six Weeks on the Loire.” 

«« Since the days of the “* Vicar of Wakefield,” we have encoun- 
tered nothing half so good.”— New Monthly. alates 
«« This work will be approved by every sound heart and mind. 

—Literary Gazette. 


Now ready, 
MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW NOVEL. 
. S vypee . 
The Pilgrims of Walsingham. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CAVENDISH.” 
Now ready, and to be had of all respectable Booksellers, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Ip Lb Watch 
By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 
To which are appended the whole of the Correspondence and 
j Statement relative to Captain Marryat. 
2d edition, revised and corrected throughout. 

“ The words ‘Second Edition’ justify our favourable report 
upon this novel, and shew that the talent it displays has been 
justly appreciated by the public.” —Literary Gazette. e 

«The history of Will Watch is very ingeniously wrought into 
that of the hero, and the defence of the smuggler’s cavern is — 
PNR Og than any thing we have for a long time seen on the 
stage.” —Ibid, 

« The author of Will Watch has succeeded.”"—Court Journal. 

« There are stirring scenes in the book. The conclusion * 
brief and fearful.”—Atheneum. —— 

« The author's strength lies in the action of passion. — Spec 
or. 

James Cochrane and Co, 11 Waterloo Place Pall Malle 
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. — — 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 1. 10s. a 
HE HISFORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, Volumes III, and IV. 
Embracing the period from the Rise of Napoleon in 1795, to his 
n of the Imperial Crown in 1804. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 
« new edition of = 
Vols. I. and EI. revised and enlarged, is in 
, embracing the period from the Assembly of the Nota- 
sere 1720, to the Setadlichenent of the Directory in 1795. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
Thomas Cadell, Strand, London. 


In small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE CRUISE; or, a Prospect of the West 
Indian Archipelago. A Tropical Sketch, with Notes 
Historical and Illustrative. 
By ROBERT NUGENT DUNBAR. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 











In 12mo., price 3s. 6d, 


E R M oO N Ss. 
By the Rev. JOHN TRAVERS ROBINSON, B.A. 
Curate of St. Andrew, Holborn; and Evening Preacher 
at Quebec Chapel. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


The Fourth Volume of 


OLONEL NAPIER’S HISTORY of the 
WAR in the PENINSULA, with Plans. 8vo. price 20s. 
New editions of Volumes I. II. III, sold separately, 
price 20s. each. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street, 

In a few days, 

Colonisation ; particularly on Southern Aus- 

tralia;—Over-Population, with some Remarks on small Farms. 
By Colonel C. I. Napier, C.B. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. li. lls. 6d. 


HE NATURAL SON. Translated from 
SPINDLER. 
By Lord ALBERT CONYNGHAM. 
“Stirring interest in the story.”—Literary Gazette. 
“ 4 work of great genius, far beyond the common run of novels, 
and equally entertaining and instructive.”—Dispatch. 
“Powerful portraiture of character.""—Morning Post. 
John Mitchell, Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


In 8v0. price 9s. in cloth boards, the Fourth Part (containing 
jalatians to Revelations) of 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. With a 
Commentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 
Use of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Statfordshire. 

In this edition of the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the Editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nientlength, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 

*,* This Work may now be had complete, in 2 vols. price 

Ul. 16s, cloth and lettered; or in Four Parts, price 9s. each. 


In } vol, 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 3d edition of 


HE BOOK of PSALMS, translated 
from the Hebrew. With Notes, Explanatory and Cri- 


tical. 
By the late SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL.D. F.R.S, F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; and 
+» G., and F. Rivington. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author? 

1. Biblical Criticism on the First Fourteen 
Historical Books of the Old Testament; also, the First Nine 
Prophetical Books. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s, 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Diocesses of 
St. David's, Rochester, and St. Asaph. 8vo. 95. 


Vols. IV. and V. (in Three Parts), price 1/. 16s. boards, 


A® EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and of other Parts of the Gospels. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford, and Author of the Harmonia Evan- 
Belica,” and of «* Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
ofa Harmony of the Gospels.” 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Ceekoenly and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H, Parker, 

ford. 
*,* Also the Three First Vols. price 1/. 16s. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS, 
AVERLEY NOVELS, complete in 48 
l vols. New edition, Plates, with Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Utroductions and Notes, 5s, each vol. 
ith 8v0. proof impressions of the whole 96 Engravings, 
12s, extra charged on each Set. 
** The 96 Svo. proofs separate, 1/. 1s. 


2. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, complete in 12 
Vols, New edition, Turner’s Designs, with the Author’s Intro- 
actions, and copious Notes, 5s. each vol. 
With 8vo. proof impressions of the whole 24 Designs 
by Turner, 6s. extra charged. 
*.° The 84 8vo. proofs separate, 12s. 


3. Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, now in 
pe of publication, with Turner’s Designs, and numerous Por- 
'% to be continued regulariy on the first day of each month 
a leted. Eleven vols. have alreadyappeared. The volume 
J ieee forms the fourth of the Life of Napoleon. 
bert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co..Londom 


PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S BOTANICAL WORKS. 


NFRODUCTION to BOTAN 
By JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S. L.S. G.S. 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, 

1 large vol. 8vo, numerous Plates and Wood-cuts, 18s. cloth. 


Il. 
Synopsis of the British Flora. 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Ill, 

Introduction to the Natural System of Botany; 
Or, a Systematic View of the whole Vegetable Kingdom ; 
Together with the Uses of the most important Species in 

Medicine, the Arts, &c. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 


IV. 
Outline of the First Principles of Botany. 
18mo. with Plates, 3s. sewed. 


v. 
Outline of the First Principles of Horticulture. 


18mo, 2s, sewed, 


VI. 

Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden ; 
or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great Britian: with Calendars of Work, &c. 

By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by J. Lindley, L.L.D. F.R.S. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 16s, boards. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
POPE’S WORKS. : 
HE FIRST VOLUME of VALPY’S 
Edition of POPE will be published April Ist, containing 
a fine Portrait of the Author, and Two beautiful Engravings 
from Original Designs, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
In this edition will be given a new Life of Pope, Notices on 
each Poem, and brief Notes, 
By the Rev. Dr. CROLY. 
With some Original Letters: the whole to be completed in Six 
Monthly Volumes. 
Printed and Published by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all 
ooksellers. 
ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. 
8vo. 3 vols. 2/. Bs. 
HE HISTORY of the PELOPONNE.- 
SIAN WAR, by THUCYDIDES. The Text according 
to Bekker’s edition, with some alterations. Illustrated by Maps, 
taken entirely from actual Surveys. With Notes, chiefly His- 
torical and Geographical, 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School. 
Vol. II. 14s.; vol. III. 16s. may be had separately. 
J. iH. Parker, Oxford; Whittaker and Co. London; and 
Deightons, Cambridge. 





MR. BEAN’S NEW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
In royal 8vo, price 16s. half-bound, 


NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; containing Twenty-two Maps, co- 
) loured in Outline. With a complete Index. 
| By the Rev. J. P, BEAN, M.A. 
One of the Masters of St. Paul’s School. 
Clearness and simplicity of arr are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
| most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of affording 
| to the student the greatest facility of reference to every remark- 
| able place mentioned in classical literature. In addition to the 
usual Maps, one upon a large scale has been inserted, describing 
the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the Marches 
of Alexander the Great. 
Printed for J., G., and-F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
*,* The Atlas may also be had in 4to. at the same price. 





In &vo. 16th edition, with considerable Additions, 12s. ein 
EDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of the 


Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior 
Practitioners in Medicine: embracing the Discoveries of the most 
eminent Continental, American, and British Practitioners. 

By RICHARD REECE, M.D, &e. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


8vo. price 3s. sewed, the First Quarterly Part of the 


DUCATIONAL MAGAZINE, and 
Journal of Christian Philanthropy at Home and 
Abroad ; comprising Nos. I. 11, and 111. (either of which may be 
had separately, price ls. each), and contains:—Moral and Phy- 
sical State of the Manual Labour Class—Christian Philanthropy 
—Christian Union—Religious and Mora! Instruction in England 
—Schools of Industry—Self-supporting Dispensaries—Public In- 
struction in Prussia—Education as a National Object—Education 
in England—T he Infant System—The Moral and Physical State of 
the Manufacturing Classes—Pestalozzi ; his Life and his System 
—Loan Funds—The Pastor of the High Alps—Felix Neff—The 
Workhouse System—Frederick Ord—The National System, and 
Rise and Progress of Schools—The Importance of Female Influ- 
ence—The Union of Scientific and General Knowledge with 
Religious Instruction—The Breaton Establishment—The British 
Society of Teachers—The Physiology of Health as applied to 
Education—Original Poetry—Public Doeuments—The Report of 
the Education © i Original Correspond Reviews 
of Books— Notes of the Month—And a variety of general and 
local intelligence. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London. 





MR. LE BAS'’S LIFE OF BISHOP JEWEL. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. printed uniformly with the Lives of Wiclif 


In 8vo. price l¢. 


8vo. p 6d. 

HE RESTORATION of SUFFRAGAN 
BISHOPS the MEANS of EFFECTING ONE of the 

OBJECTS of the recent ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall; and Parker, Oxford. 


WORKS ON GARDENING, BOTANY, &c. 
HE MORAL of FLOWERS; with 24 
beautifully coloured Plates. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 2d edition, 
with Additions, 30s. half-bound. 
*,* This edition contains some additional Poems. 
bad Fun of exquisite poetry.”—Blackwvod's Magazine, 


II, 
Sir J. E. Smith’s English Flora. 
Vols I. to IV. 20. 88. 
Vol. V. Part I. (by Dr. Hooker), 12s, 


Hl. 
Compendium of Smith’s English Flora, 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 

Sir J. E. Smith’s Introduction to Botany. 
New edition, with Illustrations of the Natural Orders (combining 
the object of his Grammar with that of his Introduction). 

By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 36 Plates, 16s. 


v. 
The British Flora ; 
Comprising the Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 132 


VI. 
The Mosses and the rest of the Cryptogamia. 
Forming Vol. V. of Smith's Flora, or 
Vol IIL. of Hooker's Flora. 
By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. Part I. 12s. 


vil. 
Muscologia Britannica. 
By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. and T. Taylor, M.D. 
8le. 6d. plain; 3/. 3s. coloured. 
VIII. 
Dr. Drummond’s First Steps to Botany ; 
Intended as popular Illustrations of it. 
100 Wood Engravings, 3d edition, 9s. 


Conversations on Botany. 
With 22 Engravings, 12mo. 8th edition, enlarged, 
7s. 6d. plain; 12s. coloured, 


X. 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; 
hending the El ts of Botany, with their Application 
to Agriculture, 
By Jane Marces. 
2 vols. 12mo. with Plates, 2d edition, 12s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In 4to. 2d edition, with Plates, 12s. cloth, 
E LEMENTS of MUSICAL COMPOSI. 

| TION; comprehending the Rules of Thorough Bass, 
and the Theory of Tuning. 

y WILLIAM CROTCH, Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
London: Longman and Co. 
By the same Author, 


Substance of Lectures on Music, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





In folio, 
GYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS, 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, in Five 
Fasciculi, containing One Hundred Plates, price 5/. 5s. Each 
F lus may be purchased sep y at ld. 1s. 
Lately published, the 24 Part of Vol. Il. of 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, 4to. 2/. 26, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EASTER GIFT. 
HRISTIAN KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by the Rev. WM. ELLIS. 

Embellished with Thirteen Plates engraved on steel in the 
best manner, elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co. 

In 1 closely and beautifully printed 8vo. vol. containing 1301 

pages, price 2/. 10s. boards, the 2d edition, corrected through- 


out, and greatly enlarged, of 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION; with a Sup- 
plement to October, 1834. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
*,* The Supplement may be had separately, price 6d. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





In 8vo. 4th edition, with highly important additions, new 
lates, and numerous Cuts, 21s. 


NTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY; 


intended to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science, 





and Archbishop Cranmer, by the same Author, and 
a highly finished Portrait, 


. 71 7 , 
HE LIFE of BISHOP JEWEL. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A. 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Forming the Eleventh Volume of the Theological Library, 
-Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Plage. 





and comprising the most important recent Discoveries; with 
Exp! of various Facts and Phenomena. 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 
*« By far the best Introduction extant.”—Literary Gazette. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Also, in 12mo. price 5s, 6d. P 
Philosophical Conversations ; familiarly ex- 
plaining many daily occurring Natural Phenomena, by Frederick 





C, Bakewell, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








N the DEATH of. come EMINENT| 
PERSONS of raed TIMES: read’ before ‘the 
Royal College of va sician: t 
By Y HENRY tonne Bart. , 
perm anew edition, post 8v, OF 6d. 
Popular Essays on some,of'the most Import- 
ant Diseases, bm Sir Henry Halford, Bart. * 
hn Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 





Crown 8vo. 


N ESSAY on the - x BIRDS” of 
ARISTOPHANES; translated from the German of 
By W. R. HAMILTON; F.R.S. 
In the press, by the same Author and Translator, 
An Essay on the “‘ Clouds ” of Aristophanes. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Siivern, 


NEW bee BY THE AUTHOR OF 
HE EXILE OF IDRIA 
Now ready, an to be had of all Booksellers, and at every 
Library in the Kingdom, | 


TH, PICTURE and the PROSPEROUS 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 
wel 





“ The P: d; there are 
passages of very considerable power, ray’ the principal character 
is sustained throughout in a very masterly manner.” —Examiner. 
‘ail There is power as well as contrivance in both these stories.”— 

eneu: 

“‘ These two tales have the interest which belongs to a good 
novel.” —Spectator. 

“ They are well written, shew a close observation of human 
nature, and contain several spirited sketches of character, and 
pov tama which are smartly seasoned with wit.’’—Sunday 

era 

«« Both tales display talent and observation.”—Literary Gazette. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 





Albemarle Street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Published by Mr. Murray, 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of MR. 
MURRAY’S first complete and uniform edition of the 
various Memoirs of the 
LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON. 
With the best Notes of the best Editors, illustrated with an 
Original whole-length Portrait and Two Views, price 5s. bound, 


Il. 
MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 
A Tour on the Prairies. 
By the Author of the “ = Book.” Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


Egypt on Thebes. 
From Observations made during a Residence of more than 12 
Years in Pt and i. the Ruins of Thebes. 
Wilkinson, Esq. 
With very iireing a Bvo0. 30s. 


A History of Avtedncwane. 
By the late Thomas Hope, Esq. Author of ‘« Anastasius.” 
Ilmstrated by nearly One undred Engravings by Moses, Shaw, 
le Keux, and Basley, from miner made by the Author, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 


Belgium and Western Germany. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 
New edition, 2 vols. post 8v0, 18s, 


VI. 
A Visit to Iceland in the Summer of 1834. 
By John Barrow, 
Author of “Excursions to the 
With 33 Wood 


un. 
orth of Europe.” 
en post Svo. 12s. 


Ulustrations of the History of the Sixteenth 
id Seventeenth Centuries. 
From the Gorman of Frederick Von Raumer. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
The Acharnenses of Aristophanes, 
With English Motes, — and Explanatory. Adapted to the 
Use of Schools and Universities. 
y Thomas Mitchell, 
late Fellow of Sydney — ~ aaa 


The Sacred Scriptures. Illustrated from the 
Customs, Manners, Rites, diti Forms of 
Speech, Climate, Works of Art, ~7 nh em of the Hindocs, 
by Observations made during a Residence in the East of nearly 
fourteen Years. ~ 18s. 
By the Rev. Joseph Roberts. 


On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
A new edition, most carefull; ly revised, particularly with the 
view of simplifying the work and rendering it intelligible ,to un- 
entific readers, with numerous illustrative Wood-cuts. F.-cap 


Bvo. 10s. 6d. 
Hd Mary Somerville. 
London: John Murray, Albemario Street. 


Miintridge. 8vo, 108. 








With many Illustrations, 8vo. 30s. 
GYPT and E BE §, 
From Observations made during a Residence of more 
than Twelve Years in Egypt and among 2 e Ruins of Thebes. 
By J. G. WILKIN N, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A new edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Woodcuts, 24s. 
U OD I B R A Ss 


° 
By SAMUEL BUTLER 
With Notes, by on Rev. TREADWAY RUSSEL NASH, D.D. 
mn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New ready, new edition, 2 vols. post 8 vo, 18s. 


ELGIUM and WESTERN 
GERMANY. 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


OPULAR READING.—The MIRROR, 

the first established of the Cheap Periodicals, is pub. 

lished in Numbers, weekly, at 2d.; Parts, monthly, at 8d.; and 
Volumes, haif-yearly, at 5s. 6d.; any Numbers may be had to 





whe ¢ oldest, and probably the best, of our cheap compatriots: 
a very pleasing, entertaining, and intelligent miscellany.”—Lit. 


A Volume, com comquting the Numbers from June to December, 
1834, is just published. 
Jobn Limbird, 143 Strand. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Under the nvpsteteadenes of the oe la the Diffusion of 
Us 


now 
RE- _ OF THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
On the Ist of April will be published, 


HE GALLERY of PORTRAITS; 


Part I. of the second edition, to be issued monthly, each 

Part containing Six Portraits and Memoirs, price Five Shillings. 

The cs oo which has been taken ria mes (the printing 
db 





havi 
the Publisher in stating, that the impressions of this new edition 
will be as excellent in every respect as those of the first edition. 
The object of this re-issue is, that new purchasers may, at this 
stage of the work, commence it so as to complete their series soon 
after the completion of the first edition. 
Part I. will contain Portraits and Memoirs of Dante, Davy, 
Kosciusko, Flaxman, Copernicus, and Milton. 
The sparen of the work is continued on its original 
ye , namely, Three Portraits and Memoirs, price Half-a-Crown ; 

o. 85 of which Series, to be published on the Ist of April, will 
contain Locke, Selden, and Ambrose Pare. 

___, ae Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 

_ 


On the ‘25th will ‘be e published, 
OVINCIAL SKETCHES. 
By the Author of the * Usurer’s Daughter,” 
* Puritan’s Grave,” &c. 


The Sketch-Book of the South. 


Ill. 
Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 
+ Marvellous. By an Oxonian, 
“ Bombastes kept the devil’s bird, 

Shut in the po omme! of his sword, 

And taught him all the cunning pranks 

Of past and future mountebanks.”—Hudibras. 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 





NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 
On the 30th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Y [HE WARS of MONTROSE; a Series of 
Tales. 
JAMES HOGG, 
James oolaan and Co. Li Watetioo Pisce. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. small 8vo. 
OEMS of the late Hon. WILLIAM 
ROBERT SPENCER;; a new edition, with Corrections 
and Additions; to which is prefixed a biographical Memoir by 
the Editor. 
Printed for James Cochrane and Co.11 Waterloo Place. 


the omg 
illings, 


On Monday ee = <y sr price Six 
COCHRAN ES FOREIGN 
ee REVIEW. 


Contents : — Ad the Public — Art. I. Passavant’s Ar. 
tistical Tour in England —II. Life of Wolff, the German Phj. 
lologist — III, Persian Poetry: eS Nameh of Ferdougj — 
IV. Recent Politics of Switzerland : Dts of the New Consti. 
tutions —V, Chateaubriand’s Memoirs —IV. Graberg’s G 
phy and Statistics of Morocco — VII. Ogres s Lives of Cele. 
rated Spaniards: Life of Las Casas — VIII. Schrader’s Edition 
of the Corpus Juris Civilis — IX. Spanish Affairs — X. Queen 
Hortense’s Tour in Italy in 1830—XI. Hauff’s Works—Gieani 
of oe Literary Intelligence, No. I. — List of New Book, 
published on the Continent during the last three months. 
Published by G. ae ant o. Ave Maria Lane; and sold 
y all Booksellers. 


R.. mirc may be had, 
The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXVIII, 


rice 6s. as well as complete Sets or single Numbers of the same 
ournal. 





‘NEAPOLITAN ROMANCE, BY JAMES BOADEN, ESQ, 
In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. AL 8v0. 
HE OM of GIALLO, 
By the Author nai «* Man of Two Lives,” &c. 
Printed for John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square, 
ho will shortly publish 
the Author of “* Rookwood’s” new Romance, entitled 


Crichton, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


And, 
Transfusion ; a Novel, by the late William 
Godwin, Jun. edited by Mrs. Shelley; with a biographical In. 
troduction by William Godwin, Esq. 


“On April lst will po published, in eo 8vo. witha Vignette, 


rice “0 in cloth, . 1.0! 
HE HIST of IRELAND, 


By Bid. MOORE, Esq. 
Forming Vol. 68 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


Published March 1, 
History of the Germanic Empire, by S. A. 
Dunham, Esq. (3 vols.) Vol. II. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





In a few days, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
M A 


ie. 
Their Varieties, C nd C 


an 
bee ‘vith gentle hand—touch, 
~~ there is a spirit in the leaves.” 
Smi ith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


8 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
On the Ist April, Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, and 
Vignette, 
R. WARD’S TREMAINE 
Forming the Fourth Number of 
COLBURN’S NOVELISTS. 

A Selection of the best Modern Works of Fiction, publishing 
Monthly on the plan of the Waverley Novels, at only 5s. per vol. 


und. 
The Embellishments under the superintendence of the 
essrs. Finden. 
Works already published, 


Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham. 
Lady Morgan’s O’ Donnel. 


Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley. 
old by all Booksellers. 





In April will be published, 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
d with a Portrait after Phillips, R.A. and a view of 





_in a few days, in “beg pee Bvo. price 10s. 6d. 
of Hastings. 
OURNAL of the HEART. Volume the 
Second. 
Edited by Lady CHARLOTTE BURY. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society Sor the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
On the 1st of April will be published, 


HE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. Vol. III. 


| bound te Ie same price 7s. 6d.; consisting of 550 folio 
Ages, — -cuts. The two preceding 
hey are Kept 1 y bound, at the 
same price per volume, poe the a pier volume is completed every 
Eight Months. The current publication is in Numbers, two 
each week, and in Monthly Parts, price Ninepence. 
London : Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 











On the Ist of May will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD CLIVE, 


Collected from the Family Papers at Wolcot, and other 


authentic sources. 
By the late Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. 
Author of the “‘ History of Persia,” * Sketches of Persia,” &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





IRELAND AND THE IRISH 
On the Ist of April, to be completed in Six Month! Parts, price 
8s. each, and embellished with upwards of 40 Portraits and 
Fac-similes, Part LV. of a new and cheaper edition of 


IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 
MEMOIRS of IRELAND and the UNION. 

Considering the great importance of the subject, and the nu- 
merous Persons who take a deep interest in the welfare of Ireland, 
it is presumed that this new and cheaper edition of Sir Jon ah 
Barrington’s Work, with all the eigiar and Embellishments 
of the original expensive P prove ly ac- 


ceptable to the Public. 
don: Published for 7 Colburn, b: Mi . Bentley; and 
0) r. John Cumming, 








sold by all Booksellers. Agent for Ireland, 
Dublin, 





the Study of Coleridge. 2 vols. f.-cap 8vo- 


Il. 
Travels to Bokhara and Voyage up the Indus. 
By Lieutenant Burnes. 
A new edition, 3 vols. ar 8vo. Map and Plates, 18+. 


Antiquities, Aste, ond Literature of Italy. 
5 Joseph Fors: . 
4th edition, inl neh Touee 8vo. 74. 6d. 


The Diary of an Invalid i in Pursuit of Health; 
being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, Italy, 
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